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ASTERTIDE vacation days have 
E been busy times at the White 
House in Washington. The 
“oldest resident” of the mansion, 
whose memories reach back through 
many administrations, cannot recall 
atime when there have been so many 
bright American school girls among 
the list of callers. They came in twos, 
they came in fours; but more often as 
a well-organized battalion of Ameri- 
can beauty, under the chaperonage of 
a sweet-faced teacher. It was indeed 
impressive to note the ease, grace and 
intelligence of these American girls 
when calling on the President. In 
their jaunty caps or dignified mortar- 
boards, with long braids and navy 
blue bicycle skirts, no European court, 
with all its stateliness and display, 
could outshine the winsomeness of 
American young women at the execu- 
tive mansion. From their very en- 
trance, their bright eyes captivated all 
beholders, and they ascended the great 
staircase and swept into the waiting 
room with all the grace of queens. 
There have been scores and scores of 
delegations keeping the President 
busy this month, but when he received 
the school girls he was at his best; 
courteous, gallant and chivalrous as 
any cavalier of the olden time. 


We can fancy him quoting Shakes- 
peare’s line, “All orators are dumb 
when Beauty speaks.” As they filed 
out of the President’s office by twos, 
with their arms about each other, 
schoolgirl fashion, there was a run of 
vivacious comment: 

“Exactly like his pictures!” 

“Isn’t he good?” 

“So fatherly!” 

“Just the kind of a man for presi- 
dent!” 

“IT wonder if he’s lonely !” 

And so onininfinite variety. It is 
indeed a good omen that American 
girls should evince such an interest in 
national affairs as is indicated by these 
delegations in visiting Washington 
and paying their respects to the Presi- 
dent. Itis one of the most striking 
and distinctive features of our Ameri- 
can institutions that the bright young 
daughters of workingmen, mechanics, 
professional men or millionaires are 
“presented at court” on equal terms. 
The simple sincerity and democracy 
maintained at the White House aston- 
ish foreigners accustomed to the glare 
and exclusiveness of royalty. 

Even General Washington's self- 
chosen title of “His Excellency” has 
become almost obsolete except in 
diplomatic usage. 
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READY FOR THE EGG ROLLING 








While watching these things I have 
wondered whether our forefathers 
could have conceived of the ruler of 
so great a nation remaining so much 
a part of the people, and maintaining 
such simplicity through it all. 

The last one to leave the room was 
a pretty little miss of four, with her 
shoulders mantled by sunny hair, 
clinging close to the skirts of her older 








“Playing in the President’s yard’’ 


sister. As she came out, her blue eyes 
sparkled when she lisped: 


“I dot his picture. Mr. McDinley 
dive it to me, he did; and he shooked 
my hand, he did.” 

What splendid homage speaks in 
these sweet words of a child, who in 
her innocence paid tribute to the man 
—not the President. 


* * * 


Egg rolling on the White House 
lawn! Of.course you have read about 





‘‘Now look out, I’se cumin’"’ 


it, year after year, but seeing it is a 
realization of the triumph of American 
democracy. Originating as a German 
custom, it has been adapted to pecu- 
liarly American ideas and conditions. 
Easter Monday was unusually bright. 
Beds of modest violets were in bloom, 
delicate crocusses peeped up timidly 
through the carpet of green and the 
shrubbery had shed its winter wraps. 
The “Keep off the Grass” signs were 
stowed away, and as early as nine 
o'clock, when the gates wer2 swung 
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open, a stream of humanity came 
pouring in from all directions. How 
proud were those little shavers of 
their baskets of colored eggs! On the 
greensward mingled the 
children of Washington. 
Here the pale-faced, be- 
spectacled heir of a mil- 
lionaire with his nurse; 
over there the working- 
man’s lass with the 
babies. Gambolling 


AS 


AFTER THE EASTER BALL 


about were the little pickaninnies, 
and the grandsons of old time planters, 
heedless of all care—the ringing laugh- 
ter and innocence of childhood making 
it a symphony no music can equal. 
The many-colored eggs rolled down 
the grassy slope, while the Marine 
Band, in bright red coats, played stir- 
ring national airs. From the rear bal- 
cony of the White House, President 
and Mrs. McKinley looked upon the 
bubbling mass of childhood, the air 
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tinging with 
their youthful 
merriment — 
Heaven’s own 
music. In that 
moment, per_ 
haps, these two thought 
of the little ones they 
had laid away under the 
whispering trees in old 
Ohio; and from the 
hearts of many mothers, 
who had joyously 
brought their own little 
tots to the féte, a throb 
of sympathy went out to 
the bereft parents. The 
event was more impres- 
sive than any regal mili- 
tary pageant, for the 
scene was full of life, color and happi- 
ness, unrestrained by official super- 
vision or etiquette. 

There are no pictures without 
shadows, and even shadows have a 
humorous side at times. Beside a sum- 
mer house stood a staid Metropolitan 
policeman. Inside was a babel of 
cries. 

“What is the cause of disturbance?” 

“There’s twenty-four lost kids in 
there.” 
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Indeed it was acurious sight. Over 
a score of lost children with kindly 
nurses trying to calm the hysterical 
and fearful; while other lost babes, 
veritable little stoics, sat deliberately 
munching eggs in a corner, imperv- 
ious to all, waiting for some one to re- 
claim them. Frantic mothers and 
nurses peering infor a missing lamb. 
All confusion, and yet perfect system, 
so that not a single child was lost or 
injured in the day’s fete. And who 
can tell of the happy dreams that 
night, when the tired little eyes closed 
thinking of the greensward strewn 
with eggshells, and of “playing in the 
President’s yard.” Childhood had ob- 
served its celebration of the resurrec- 
tion morn. * * * 

The seat of power in Congress has 
shifted from Maine to Iowa. No other 
single state has so strong and influen- 
tial a representation, and it is due 
somewhat to the same causes that gave 
the Pine Tree State such an influence, 
with Blaine, Reed, Dingley, Manley, 
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Hale, Frye and others. When capable 
representatives are continued in Con- 
gress term after term, aspirit of co- 
operation predominates in the delega- 
tion. When it becomes a political 
family affair there are always some 
plums coming that way. 
When one arrives ina city, there is 
a subtle association of personalities 
with the new scenes unfolded, And 
it is usually the personalities then in 
power which focus the interest. 
The man or hero of to-day may be 
that lonely, feeble personage passing on 
the other side of the street to-morrow. 
In line at a recent presidential recep- 
tion was a dignified elderly man, with 
a patriarchal beard. When he came 
to the President he was asked for his 
name a second time, then there was 
a cordial hand-grasp and a hearty 
greeting. It was a former western 
statesman, who was once prominent 
in Congress, and served on the Ways 
and Means Committee, with President 
McKinley. Now heis a 
Federal judge in the west. 





——— 











Another congress was in 
session in Washington dur- 
ing last month. The Pure 
Food Congress included rep- 
resentatives from thirty-one 
states, and about that num- 
ber of opinions, in as many 
speeches. The leaders were 
sincere and earnest in a 
movement that means much 
in protecting the health and 
lives of the people, but year 
after year the pure food bill 
has come up, and year after 
year it has reposed in a 
pigeon hole, as the woman 
suffrage measures come and 
go. There were so many 
conflicting interests repre- 
sented, from cosmetics to 
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baking powder, that the Brosius bill, 
which included the entire list of 
food articles, was considered by many 


MISS T. SIMS 
‘Daughter of Senator Sims, of Tennessee 








so impracticable that it precipitated 
a flood of heated oratory. Manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines, food 
products, baking powders, cereals, 
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Daughter of Senator Tillman 
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dairy and agricultural products were 
represented. The purpose of the leg- 
islation is to create a board under the 


MRS. CLAUDE SWANSON 
Wife of Congressman Swanson, of Virginia 
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supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture, to pass upon the food 
and dairy products offered to the pub- 
lic. The dairy and agricultural inter- 
ests were ably represented by ex-Gov- 
ernor W. D. Hoard, of Wisconsin. 


MRS. SENATOR MARTIN 
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MISS CASSINI’S FAVORITE CORNER 





Those who have had practical experi- 
ence in securing effective legislation 
favored the Babcock bill, introduced 
by Hon. Joseph W. Babcock, of Wis- 
consin, who is one of the quiet and 
effective workers in Congress. 


Korea, or Ch’ao-hsien, as the natives 
of the country name it, and long 
known as the “Hermit Nation,” was 
the last country toopen its ports to the 
world, and has been as inaccessible to 
the white man as Thibet. 

I was given a cordial re- 
ception by Mr. Chin Pom 
Ye, the minister of Korea 
to the United States. 

The Korean legation 
building is a pleasant, 
homelike place, situated 
on the north of Iowa circle, 
in Washington. On enter- 
ing, one is shown into a 
cheerful parlor, upon the 
walls of which are hung 
several Korean paintings. 
One of special interest 
was a long, scroll-like rep- 
resentation of a fishing 
scene in the Hermit King- 
dom. The minister must 
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surely be a devotee of the 
rod and fly. Korean vases, 
screens, etc., ornament the 
room and give a true Orien- 
tal tone to the surround- 


ings. 
“Korea,” said the minis- 
ter to me with his little 


black eyes sparkling, “has 
fallen into line with the 
more progressive of the 
Eastern nations, and her 
future at this time seems to 
be very bright. She is the 
‘Hermit Kingdom’ no 
longer, but invites the bet- 
ter classes of foreigners to 
help develop her resour- 
ces. Koreans have a high regard 
for America, and many of her fav- 
orite sons are sent here to learn the 
language and ways of the progres- 
sive West. Several Americans have 
been appointed to positions of honor 
and trust in the Korean government, 
and a number of your citizens have 
been granted valuable concessions in 
our land. An American company is 
working the gold mines at Won San, 
to the north of Ping Yang. 

“The conditions heretofore obtaining 
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in Korea precluded the necessity for 
railroads, but since our ports have 
been opened to the world we have felt 
the need for better transportation 
facilities, and a line has been built by 
Americans from Chemulpo, our chief 
seaport, to Seul, the capital city of 





our nation. 


I expect in the near fu- 
ture to see several lines of railroad in 
the country, and of course they will 
be built by Americans, as we recog- 
nize the fact that you have the best 
railroad systems and equipments in 
the world. 
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“We have nodifficulty with America 
as to the immigration question,” said 
the minister, with a smile, “and we 
hope to continue the pleasant relations 
we have enjoyed with this country.” 

On terminating our pleasant in- 
terview, the minister kindly gave me 
the following personal letter to the 
readers of “The National Magazine.” 


To th? Readers of “The National Magagine:” 

I wish to say that during my stay in 
America as the representative of the 
Korean government, I have enjoyed 
the most pleasant relations with the 
American people. In going to another 
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country, as I soon shall, I carry with 
me the remembrances of a kind and 
generous people, and I am glad that 
you have extended your protection 
and government to the people of the 
Philippines, as that makes us near 
neighbors. Our nation gives yours a 
hearty welcome to the far East. It 
would please me very much to come 
back to America at the close of my 
duties in Paris. 
Cordially yours, 
Chin Pom Ye. 


The greeting was signed both in 
Korean and in English. 





IN AND OUT OF CONGRESS 
By Fred A. Emery 


A new fount of humor has burst 
forth upon the Senate. That veteran 
Confederate chieftain and democratic 
politician, Senator Pettus, of Alabama, 
grave, calm and dignified, has scored 
the humorous honors of the session in 
that austere body, popularly termed 
the “Millionaires’ Club.” His speech 
on the Puerto Rican bill was one of the 
funniest ever heard in the Senate 
chamber. By turns his colleagues 
shook, and quaked and gave way 
again to hilarious laughter. Senator 
Frye, of Maine, who was presiding, 
was shaking so with laughter that he 
made no effort to restrain the tremen- 
dous, continuous applause of the gal- 
leries; staid senators were rubbing 
their sides all aglee, and Senator 
Chauncey Depew, himself prince of 
speakers, as adroit an anecdote teller 
and mirth provoker as ever graced an 
assemblage, could not keep his seat, 
but paced back and forth behind the 
rows of seats to give full vent to his 
uncontrollable amusement. Senator 
Pettus began with a careful constitu- 


tional argument, but soon branched 
off into another vein and began pok- 
ing fun at his colleagues. It was his 
inimitable manner as much as his 
words. He referred to Senator Gal- 
linger as one who had “informed us 
that he was not a lawyer, and he 
proved it tous not only by asserting 
it but by his argument.” Then he 
poured forth his cauldron of sarcasm 
on the brilliant young Hoosier orator, 
Senator Beveridge, whose prowess 
in the Senate was so marked. Sen- 
ator Pettus is the oldest member 
of the Senate, and was spurred to run 
for his present seat as Senator Pugh’s 
successor by an unfortunate remark of 
the latter gentleman, whotried to dis- 
suade General Pettus from seeking the 
bench, on the ground of age. Senator 
Pettus’ raking, therefore, of the young- 
est member of the Senate presented an 
interesting spectacle, and the Indian- 
ian’s famous Puerto Rican speech was 
held up to withering scorn. Senator 
Pettus denominated that speech as “a 
wonderful declamation, from our great 
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orator, marvelous in all its parts, so 
marvelous that such a thing has never 
been heard of in the Senate. ‘When 
you get a genuine orator,” he quickly 
added, ‘the is absolutely absolved from 
all rules of logic or common sense,” 
which rules, he said mockingly, must 
not stand in the way of “maintaining 
my reputation as an orator.” Sarcas- 
tic bon mots were pitched right and 
left through the chamber, and the 
hurtler of them told stories of colored 
parsons’ misconstructions of the scrip- 
tures as being not a whit more ridicu- 
lous than some statesmen’s interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution. 

The speech was not long, but it 
bristled with pointed references to the 
other side of the chamber, and in stor- 
ies to illustrate his points. No such 
salvos of applause have greeted any 
other speaker this session. It marked 
the day as one of the lively ones of 
the session. 


+ * * 


Several notable weddings marked 
Easter week in Washington. The 
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nuptial ceremony of Miss Bessie Her- 
rick Blount, second daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Blount, to Rev. 
Eugene Shippen, a Dorchester, Mass., 
Unitarian minister,was a very “smart” 
affair. The Blounts are among the 
wealthiest residents of Washington, 
and “The Oaks,” their residence, one 
of several very handsome estates just 
beyond the city’s boundary line, was 
the former home of John C. Calhoun, 
and Lafayette was entertained there 
on his visit to America. Miss Blount— 
now Mrs. Shippen—is a very bright 
and accomplished young woman, who 
while abroad studied art in Italy, 
learned other languages fluently, and 
cultivated delightfully a high  so- 
prano voice. Other conspicuous wed- 
dings that marked the Wednesday 
after Easter were those of Miss Jane 
Abert, one of the handsomest girls in 
Washington, and Mr. “Jack” Story, a 
well-known clubman: and Miss Hattie 
Gorman, daughter of the former sen- 
ator from Maryland, and Mr. Stephen 
Gambrill. 
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Two of the most charming hostesses 
in the Congressional set are daughters 
of the Old Dominion, Mrs. Martin and 
Mrs. Claude Swanson. Mrs. Martin is 
a handsome woman and one of the 
youngest in the senatorial circle. She 
is a bright conversationalist, but cares 
more for her home than she does for 
the gay whirl in the social season. The 
Martins have a handsome estate down 
in Albemarle county, where the sen- 
ator has lived all his life. 

Mrs. Swanson is young and pretty, 
and has a very petite figure. She is 
all life and animation, and there are 
few balls and cotillons that she misses. 


CHIN POM YE 


She comes of the Lyons family, one of 
the oldest in Dixie land, and be- 
fore coming to Washington she was 
prominent in the social life at Vir- 
ginia’s capital. She has a particular 
ambition, and that is to be mistress of 
the gubernatorial mansion at Rich- 
mond. Her husband is young and 
able and has won his spurs in the 
House. His friends are confident 
that he has a fighting chance for that 
office in the near future. 

Senator Depew and his two nieces 
who are with him are delighted with 
their Washington life. The Senator 

himself is simply ex rapport and 
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his enjoyment of senatorial life 
is complete. He strolls about 
the Senate with an air of greater 
contentment and satisfaction 
than hethas ever before worn, and 
he listens to the speeches and 
watches the galleries with the 
zest of a novice in public life. 
He and his nieces, Miss Paulding 
and Miss Hegeman, as was to 
have been expected, have taken 
society at the capital by storm. 
Miss Paulding presides over her 
uncle’s home, which is the hand- 
some mansion known through the 
country as the Corcoran Mansion, 
recently the residence of Sen- 
ator Calvin Brice during his 
senatorial term. Miss Paulding 
makes acharming hostess. She 
isa clever conversationalist and 
has the independent spirit inbred 
in members of the old New York 
families. The Depews not only 
go about a great deal but they 
are frequent entertainers. 


7 * * 


Mr. Charles H. Allen, of Massa- 
chusetts, former assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, millionaire man- 
ufacturer, clubman and thorough 
sportsman, is now signing his 
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name as “civil governor of the island 
of Puerto Rico.” The President has 
always had a very warm personal 
friendship for Mr. Allen and a high 
regard for his ability, and made the 
tender of the office several times 
before the Massachusetts man, lover of 
ease that he is, provisionally accepted 
it. Mr. Allen will travel to the island 
in one of the finest small vessels of the 
navy; he will have ample power in 
administrative duties at San Juan, but it 
is likely that better than the review- 
ing of the army stationed there and 
the reception of the homage of offi- 
cial and civilian Puerto Rico, will he 
enjoy a plain old horseback ride 
through the streets and suburbs, an 
exercise which constitued one of his 
pleasures in Washington. And speak- 
ing of the enjoyment of saddle horses, 
a bridle path through a portion of the 
White House and monument grounds 
has been built by the government and 
is much frequented, particularly by 
Secretary of War Root and Adjutant- 
General Corbin. These two have be- 
come very chummy ahorse and spend 
many a Sunday afternoon riding on 
forsaken country roads. 

One of the most successful woman pol- 
iticians in the country is Miss Estelle 
Reel, superintendent of Indian 
schools. Her headquarters are at 
Washington; her field, from Washing- 
ton west to the Pacific. Miss Reel was 
the first of her sex in Wyoming, that 
paradise of woman politicians, to hold 
a state office by election, and she is 
the first woman ever appointed by the 
President to an office of such import- 
ance as the one she now holds, the 
head of government schools. 

Miss Reel went to Wyoming for her 
health, and not only gained it, but be- 
came superintendent of schools for 
Laramie County for two terms; was 
then elected state superintendent of 
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public instruction, receiving the larg- 
est majority of any candidate on 
either ticket; was also secretary of the 
state board of charities, overseeing 
the state charitable and penal institu- 
tions, and likewise register of the 
state land board, which has charge of 
all the land grants made by Congress. 
She succeeded in increasing the in- 
come to the state from the leasing and 
selling of state and school lands from 
$100 to $1,000 a week. In one year 
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Miss Reel has traveled almost 25,000 
miles in inspecting the workings of 


MISS MARIE BAGLEY 





Uncle Sam’s uplifting of the red men 
along educational lines. 

Personally, she is a very charming 
woman, handsome and with a bonny 
way that has made her popular and 
so much sought after in society. Of 
good education, gentle in nature 
and with fascinating manners, she has 
been a favorite socially as well as 
politically. She has wielded a power- 
ful influence in state politics and be- 
came known to the country four years 
ago through the boom she was given 
for the gubernatorial nomination in 
Wyoming, 20,000 columns of 
newspaper articles being printed about 
her. At the time of her boom she was 
ineligible as too young to hold office. 
Miss Reel’s hobby is industrial educa- 
tion for her wards. 


over 


* * * 


Statesmen have a new fad. It is 
the automobile. Almost any day the 
army of people who enter the Capitol 
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by the Senate wing, can see one of 
these modern vehicles standing in the 
driveway close to the curb, motionless, 
closed and unguarded. It belongs to 
Senator Wolcott, of Colorado. Week 
in and week out, in storm or sunshine, 
Senator Wolcott himself at the lever, 
rides down in this fashion to the 
Capitol. He rides alone, unless, as is 
occasionally the case, he stops for one 
of his colleagues. Senator Wetmore, 
that Rhode Island scholar in politics, 
at least twice a millionaire, and Sena- 
tor Clark of Montana, whose fabulous 
fortune, estimated to give him in the 
neighborhood of $30,000 a day,are both 
automobile or locomobile enthusiasts. 
They ride thus frequently to the Capi- 
tol. Onthe House side Representative 
Sibley, the Pennsylvania statesman, 
who once had the Democratic nomina- 
tion for president in the hollow of his 
hand, but who latterly has allied him- 
self with the Republicans on most is- 
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sues, is the most conspicious of those 
who have caught the ‘“auto-locomo- 
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tion” fever. He frequently 
comes to his work in one, 
sending it back, instead of 
braking and letting it stand 
as the Colorado bimetallist 
does. Lorimer and Mann of 
Illinois like to ride in them, 
and there are others credited 
with either having the new 
carriages or of frequently 
using them. Wu Ting Fang, 
thé Chinese Minister, never 
outdone in the march of 
modern ideas, has one and 
takes particular pride in it. 
Queen “Lil,” who still re- 
sides in Washington, though 
living very quietly, has 
made her appearance in one 
which she is reported to 
own. She is usually accom- 
panied by her faithful, soft- 
voiced man secretary, whose 
noteworthy characteristic 
is sycophantic reference to 
the late Queen of Hawaii, 
as “her gracious majesty.” 

Save for a little flurry 
caused by the unsuccessful 
attempt to attach a gift and 
pension rider for her benefit to the 
diplomatic bill several weeks ago, 
the ex-queen has dropped out of public 
notice, and few people even in Wash- 
ington are aware that she is still in 
their midst. She visits the Capitol 
occasionally. : 

It has not been long since the bi- 
cycle was a fad epidemic among those 
who make the laws for the nation. 
There used to be a large proportion of 
representatives who spent much of 
their time awheel, when Tom Johnson, 
the Ohio street railway magnate, 
Jerry Simpson, the sockless statesman 
and expert at repartee, used to try 
conclusions on the “bike”, and ex- 
Speaker Reed, Chairman Springer, of 
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the Ways and Means; Chairman Hull, 
of the Military Affairs Committees; 
Sperry, of Connecticut; Owen Scott, 
of Illinois; Joseph Washington, of 
Tennessee: and others, formed the 
House Bicycle Brigade. There are a 
few bicycle enthusiasts still, like im- 
perturbable Joe Cannon, chairman of 
the House appropriations committee; 
bluff “Jim” Sherman, head of the In- 
dian Affairs Committee and General 
Henderson’s foremost rival for the 
speakership, Representative Shafreth 
and others, who go back and forth be- 
stride a bicycle. In the official set 
in Washington Assistant Secretary of 
State Adee and Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General Bristow were prob- 
ably the most enthusiastic wheelers. 
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SCENE AT FOUNTAIN IN REAR OF THE WHITE HOUSE ON EASTER MONDAY 








No more gratifying appointment 
has been made by the administration 
than the commissioning of Mr. George 
Bruce Cortelyou, of New York, as sec- 
retary to the President. Mr. Cortel- 
you almost ever since the inception of 
the McKinley administration has had 
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the chief confidential responsibility at 
the White House. Mr. Cortelyou is 
still a young man, though he has held 
many confidential offices. He is an 
arduous worker, as indeed any one 
must be to keep up with the pace the 
President sets, and it is a rare occa- 
sion when Secretary Cortelyou is not 
busy at the White House, either at 
his desk or with the President until 
midnight or half past. A man with 
less vitality would find it difficult to 
maintain the hours demanded of the 
secretary to a president. 


* * * 


“The daughters and wives of senators 
and congressmen in Washington to- 
day, are the brightest and prettiest 
women that grace the society of any 
capital city in the world.” This was 
the expression of an attaché to one of 
the large embassies, sere and old in 
the service at all of the leading capi- 
tals in the world. This is a brief tri- 
bute to American women, as Wash. 
ington is represenative of all sections 
of the country. 

















A KNAVE OF CONSCIENCE 


By Francis Lynde 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. TO X. INCLUSIVE 


Kenneth Griswold, an unsuccessful author with social- 
istic views, is stranded in New Orleans He eats a well 
supper with a newspaper friend who is about to depart on 
a journey, and who presses him to accept a loan. Geewers 
refuses the er and says that he mayend by becoming 
robber but will not in on his friends. Two days later 
New Orleans is startled by a boldbankrobbery. Griswold, 
disguised as a roustabout, escapes with ae plunder and be- 
comes a member of the crew of the “Belle Julie’—an up- 
river steamer. Miss Farnham, who was in the oe as 
the time of the robbery, embarks on the same boat a 
mutual recognition ensues. She is much disturbed ony the 
thought tha’ — must point him out to the law. Gris- 
woid, thinking to escape, looks for the bundle in which is 
hidden the money, discovers = it is gone, and remains on 
the boat. Being accosted by Miss Farnham, he acknowl- 
edges his identity and tells her that she must inform the au- 
thorities. She does so, and at the St. Louis landing sees 
the officers of the law fall upon Griswold. 


XI. 


FTER all the despairings on the 

score of the lost treasure, it had 

come to light in the final half- 
hour of the voyage; had not been dis- 
turbed, as the finding proved. Some 
sudden jar had shifted the cargo of 
coffee, closing the cranny into which 
the treasure had been thrust, and 
opening another one. 

With the prize once more in hand, 
Griswold had a return. of the levitant 
joy which had thrilled him in the earli- 
est moment of success. Once again 
he was on fighting terms with the 
world; and if, as he made sure, the 
final struggle was awaiting him on the 
levee at St. Louis, he should not fight 
as one to whom victory is barren. 

He made ready for the possible 
struggle while there was yet time. 
The negro whose part he had taken in 
the melée with the mate was grateful, 
and of him Griswold made.a confeder- 
ate. They would go ashore together 
on the mooring-line; and in event of 
an attack the negro was to snatch the 
bundle and run. Farther than that, 
his instructions were brief but defin- 


ite. If Griswold should be over- 
powered, the bundle, certified by its 
owner to contain “conjure,” harmless 
if undisturbed, was to be flung into the 
river. And for all this Griswold paid 
well, and in advance. 

It fell out much as he had prefig- 
ured. When the “Belle Julie” had 
edged her way into the flotilla of 
steamers at the landing, Griswold and 
the black trailed the mooring-line up 
to aring on the paved slope. There 
was a noon-day glare of electric light, 
and the thick-piled pyramids of freight 
on the paved levee cast inky shadows. 
Out of the nearest of the shadows 
leaped two men at the moment of 
rope-knotting, and the fight was on. 

At the critical instant Griswold 
dropped his bundle, and the negro 
snatched it and ran, with one of the 
officers in pursuit. And a battle-blown 
minute later the fugitive found him- 
self looking into the muzzle of a re- 
volver. Even then he would have 
fought on had he not caught a glimpse 
of Charlotte looking down from the 
“Belle Julie’s” guard. But knowing 
what it would mean to her to see him 
shot down in a struggle for which she 
was responsible, he chose the greater 
of the two evils and submitted. 

So it was that the air-castles crum- 
bled and he was marched unresisting 
up the levee and thrust into a waiting 
carriage. Here there was a slight 
hitch in the official programme. Five 
minutes passed, and the officer’s col- 
league had not yet brought in the 
negro; and when impatience blossomed 
into thirst the officer went into a sa- 
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loon hard by to get a drink, first com- 
manding the cabman to come down 
and watch the prisoner. 

The driver was a little, wizened 
Irishman, and he went about the guard 
duty with whining protest. Griswold 
saw his opportunity, and seized it 
when the detective’s back was turned. 

“What’s your job worth, my man?” 
he whispered, with his face at the 
window. 

“Don’t yez be timptin’ a poor man 
wid a wife an’ sivin childer hangin’ to 
um—don’t yez do it, sor!” 

But Griswold persisted. “It’s a 
hundred dollars to you if you can get 
me footloose. Have a runaway—any- 
thing! Here’s your money!” 

The cabman took the sheaf of bank- 
notes. Followed a quick whish of the 
whip, and the purchased runaway ; the 
driver hanging to the reins like a 
faint-hearted Autolycus. 

Griswold saw the detective dash out 
of the saloon at the alarm, and waited 
only until the electric glare was left 
behind. Then he opened the door on 
the river side of the plunging carriage 
and rolled out. 


XII. 


When the plunging carriage and its 
yelling escort of pursuers were gone, 
Griswold sat up and felt for broken 
bones. Happily there were none; and 
in a trice he was afoot and on his way 
back to the “Belle Julie,” the hand- 
cuffs hidden by a bit of bagging. The 
ffank movement was not of impulse; it 
was only the carrying out a plan well 
defined at the outset: the determina- 
tion to do the thing that the profes- 
sional robber would not do. 

The mate was at the heel of the 
foot-plank when he went aboard, and 
he saw the manacles. 

“Hi, there, Gavitt!” he called, 
“what's to pay with you now?” 

Griswold explainedin barest outline. 


“Who was it, then? Thugs, I sup- 
pose, after your bit of pay, and the 
cop hustled the wrong man, av course. 
How come ye to get footloose?” 
“Legged it. But I can’t get these 
off.” 

“T’ll bet you can’t. Come with me; 
you did be doing me a damn good turn 
wan night, and I’m not forgetting it.” 

He led the way to his room, found a 
pair of handcuffs and a key and freed 
the prisoner. After which he gave 
him a long-tailed coat, much the worse 
for wear, and an old hat. 

“Take them and be off with you, be- 
fore the cops come down to look for 
their bits of scrap-iron,” he said. 

Griswold would have thanked him, 
but speech—Gavitt speech—was not 
to be had. 

Once on the levee again, with all the 
improbability of finding the negro and 
the treasure confronting him, he had 
an ill turn that was most disquieting. 
But in the midst of it he found his 
man, who had successfully dodged the 
officer and saved the precious bundle. 

Griswold promptly doubled the 
black’s reward, and went his way to 
begin a series of metamorphoses. The 
series began in a pawnshop next door 
to the saloon which had seduced the 
detective. Here he made a change of 
clothing from top to toe, bought a 
handbag much too large to be filled 
with the cast-off garments of the deck- 
hand, and sallied forth toseek a bar- 
ber’s shop of cleanly promise. 

The shop and its bathroom made the 
next step in the series; and from 
thence Griswold went uptown to an 
outfitting establishment of the better 
sort and made another complete 
change; made it with such ample pro- 
vision for the future that he was 
obliged to purchase two traveling-cases 
to hold the overflow. Here he ex- 
plained that he was just up froma 
fever district, and begged the oppor- 
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tunity to burn all the cast-off clothing 
in the furnace of the steam-heating 
plant. It was given him, and when a 
cab was called to take him to the 
hotel, no one who had known him in 
New Orleans, or on the main deck of 
the “Belle Julie,” would have recog- 
nized the clean-shaven, well-dressed 
young man who tossed his traveling- 
cases up to the driver and gave the 
terse order: “To the Marlborough!” 

No one, I say; and yet it must have 
been the very irony of fate which sent 
to him the very cabman who had so 
lately assisted him in the hazardous 
escape on the levee. For, among 
all those who were most nearly con- 
cerned, surely none but the sharp- 
eyed little Irishman would have pene- 
trated his disguise—as he did. 

“"Tis the divil’s own self he is,” 
. muttered the sharp-eyed one on the 
short drive to the hotel. “There’s 
nothing ava left av him but thim eyes, 
and that cut on his forrud, and his 
manner of sp’akin’. But thim I'd 
swear to if I’d live to be as old as 
Father M’Guiniss—rest his sowl.” 


XI. 


Putting this and that together, it 
was the Griswold of his earlier New 
York days—the days of the slender 
patrimony—who presented himself at 
the counter of the Hotel Marlborough. 
The clerk was graciously affable. 

“Glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Griswold. Will you have a room?” 

Griswold thought not; not in any 
case if he could get a late train to his 
destination. This brought ona ques- 
tion and answer. There was a train, 
and the clerk did know something of 
Wahaska; knew much, in fact, since 
he had lived there. 

Griswold pumped the man dry, and 
at the end of the pumping process 
knew as much about the Minnesota 
town as he could have gleaned from a 


six months’ residence therein. After- 
ward, he went to supper in the cafe, 
meaning to go thence to the waiting 
Pullman at the Terminal. 

He was scarcely out of sight before 
the diminutive Irishman who had 
driven him came to the counter and 
made cautious inquiries of the clerk, 
touching the name, address and inten- 
tions of his late fare; all this on the 
pretext that the fare had overpaid 
him. 

The clerk knew his man and indulged 
him, even going so far as to write 
Griswold’s name and intended address 
on a card for him. Whereupon, in- 
stead of waiting for Griswold’s emerg- 
ence from the cafe, as he promised to, 
the cabman disappeared. 

Griswold had a quarter of an hour of 
purely philistine contentment while 
he was waiting for his supper. At 
last the difficulties were all in the past. 
He could resume his name and his 
plans; and these last took on all the 
roseate hues of their birthday. 

He would go to Wahaska, settle 
down to his work, study the people, 
be helpful and generous and brother- 
loving, using the money he had won 
for the betterment of his kind. And 
in time he would meet Miss Farnham 
on her own ground, and she should see 
the demonstration of his theory—see 
and be convinced. But just here he 
remembered that he could never con- 
vince her, because she could never 
know; and from this he passed to 
many curious questions touching his 
own feelings for this young woman 
who had been thrown in his way. 

He had been calling her a faultless 
authors’ model; was she only that—to 
to him? Assuredly she was much 
more, and when he had gotten that 
far it was only a step to the admission 
that he was frankly in love with her. 
The admission opened up a prospect 
for which there was no word save 
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grievous. For since he could never 
stoop to win her under false pretenses, 
she might never be won. He knew 
well enough that all the good deeds 
he could ever do with the stolen 
money would not atone; that in the 
moment of fruition her conscience 
would condemn him and cast him out. 

Perhaps it was this thought, as much 
as the threat of coming illness, that 
made him lose his appetite as soon as 
his supper appeared. But lose it he 
did, and nothing the waiter could 
bring sufficed to tempt him. He 
forced himself to eat a little in sheer 
desperation, and afterward went to 
the great rotunda to smoke a cigar. 
To his great disgust, the tobacco 
brought on a return of the vertigo 
which had assailed him on the levee; 
whereupon he paid his score and took 
a cab for the train, meaning to go to 
bed and try the effect of forgetfulness. 

The experiment was a success, tem- 
porarily, at least, and he was asleep 
before the Pullman porter came to ad- 
just the screen in the window at his 
feet. 

The train was made up ready to 
leave when a hawk-faced man saun- 
tered up to the steps of the Pullman 
and pecked at the porter. 

“Much of a load to-night, George?” 

“No, sah; mighty light. Nobody 
yet but de gen’leman from de Marl- 
borough.” 

“A gentleman from the Marlbor- 
ough? When did he come down?” 

The porter knew the hawk-faced 
one only by intuition; but Griswold’s 
tip was warming in his pocket, and he 
lied at random and on general princi- 
ples. 

“Been heah all de evenin’; come 
down right soon after supper and 
went to baid like he was tarr’d.” 

“What sort of a looking man is he?” 

“Little, smooth-faced, narr’-chisted 
gen’leman; looks like he might be—” 


CONSCIENCE 


But the wheels began to move, and 
the hawk-faced one had turned away. 
Whereupon the porter cut his simili- 
tude in the midst, picked up his car- 
pet-covered step, and climbed aboard. 


XIV. 


In the day of its beginnings Wahaska 
was a trading post on the Indian fron- 
tier. Later it became the market 
town of a wheat growing region, and 
it was of the wheat growing era that 
Jasper Grierson was a product. He 
was a young man when he went over- 
land to Colorado in the wake 
of the Pike’s Peak excitement, 
and his townsmen saw him no more 
till he returned in the vigorous prime 
of age, wealthy, and the father of a 
daughter who presently began to re- 
construct the social fabric of Wahaska 
upon a model of her own devising. 

In this charitable undertaking Jas- 
per Grierson abetted his daughter as 
the magnate of a small town may. He 
built a mansion at the lake-edge and 
called it Mereside; and when it was 
done gave a house-warming to which 
the biddings were in a certain sense 
mandatory, since by that time he had 
a fiduciary finger in nearly every in- 
dustrial pie in Wahaska. 

After the house-warming, Margery 
Grierson’s leadership was tacitly ac- 
knowledged, though the women still 
discussed her with more or less frank- 
ness in the sewing circles. Crystal- 
lized into accusation there was little 
to be said against her save that she 
was pretty and rich, and that her 
leaning toward modernity was some- 
times a trifle startling. But the char- 
itable seamstresses made the most of 
these drawbacks, edging them now 
and then with curious speculations 
about Margery’s mother,whom neither 
Jasper Grierson nor his daughter 
ever mentioned. 

None the less, the big house by the 
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lake continued to set the social pace. 
Afternoon teas began to supersede 
the sewing circles; not a few of the 
farmers’ wives attained to the formal 
dignity of visiting cards with “Wed- 
nesdays” or “Thursdays” printed in 
neat script in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner; and in some of the less conserva- 
tive households the principal meal of 
the day drifted from its noontide 
anchorage to unwonted moorings 
among the evening hours. 

For these innovations Miss Grierson 
was responsible. She had ambitions, 
but she was wise enough to make the 
most of present opportunities. It was 
better to be a leader in Wahaska than 
to be an humble follower in a great 
city; but she admitted this without 
prejudice to a fixed determination to 
‘ revolve in the larger orbit when the 
time should come. She wascontent to 


wait, but she aimed high. Unques- 
tioned social recognition, won or com- 
pelled; that and nothing else would 


atone for the obtrusively unlovely past 
tholed in privation and squalor in the 
Colorado mining camps. Miss Grier- 
son was barely twenty-two, but she 
had lived much. 

. But there were obstacles to be sur- 
mounted even in Wahaska. From the 
first there was a perverse minority 
which refused to bow the head in the 
house of Rimmon. The Farnhams 
were of it, and the Raymers; witha 
following of a few of the families 
called old as age is reckoned in the 
newer West. They were loth to admit 
the omnipotence of Jasper Grier- 
son’s wealth; and at the house- 
warming they had been represented 
by variously worded regrets. Miss 
Margery laughed defiantly, and set her 
white teeth on a dauntless resolution 
to reduce this inner citadel of con- 
servatism. Accordingly, she opened 
the campaign the next morning at the 
breakfast table. , 


“Poppa, who is the treasurer of St. 
John’s?” she asked. 

The magnate did not know and 
said so. 

“But you ough to know,” said Mar- 
gery, with conviction. “Isn’t it Mr. 
Raymer?” 

“Why, yes; he is the man, come to 
think. What do you want of him?” 

“Nothing of him. I want a check 
payable to his order. A hundred will 
be enough, I think.” 

Jasper Grierson laughed. “Going 
in for respectability right, ain’t you?” 
he said, but wrote the check on the spot. 

Two hours later Miss Grierson’s 
trap, tooled by herself, paraded in 
Main Street to the delight of the eye 
aesthetic. The big English trap-horse, 
the high-swung, stylish vehicle, and 
the faultlessly gowned young woman 
on the box were three parts of a har- 
monious whole; and more than one 
pair of eyes looked, and turned to 
look again. 

Miss Margery drove daily in good 
weather, but on this occasion the out- 
ing had an objective other than the 
spectacular. Wherefore, when the 
high-stepping Englishman had meas- 
ured the length of Main Street he was 
sent on across the railway track and 
was finally brought to a stand before 
the office of the Wahaska Iron Works. 

Raymer was at his desk when the 
trap drew up before hisdoor. A mo- 
ment later he was at the fore-wheel, 
bareheaded, and offering to help Miss 
Margery down. 

“No, thank you, I'll not come down,” 
she said. “Duke doesn’t stand well. 
Can Isee Mr. Edward Raymer a mo- 
ment?” 

Raymer bowed and blushed a little. 
He knew her so well, by eye-intimacy, 
at least, that he thought she must 
know him. But he was a fair man, 
fair to redness, as his hair and beard 
attested, and he blushed easily. 
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“That is my name. What can I do 
for you, Miss Grierson?” 

Oh, thank you,” she rejoined, impul- 
sively. “I was afraid I might have to 
introduce myself. I—” 

The interruption was of Raymer’s 
making. One of his employes ap- 
peared opportunely, and he sent the 
man to the horse’s head with a ges- 
ture and once more held up his hands 
to the perched one. 

She let him lift her to the sidewalk, 
and the ease with which he did it gave 
her a pleasant little thrill of the sort 
that comes with the realization of a 
thing hoped for. Next to social tri- 
umphs, strength, strength in a man, 
was a thing to be admired. 

Raymer held the office door open for 
her, and placed a chair at the desk-end. 

“Now we can be comfortable at 
shorter range,” he said. “Will you 
pardon the interruption and tell me 
what I can do for you?” 

“Oh, it’s only a little thing. I 
came to see you about renting a pew 
in St. John’s; that is our church, you 
know.” 

Raymer did not know it, but he was 
politic enough not to say so. 

“Iam quite at your service. Shall 
I show you a plan of the sittings?” 

She protested that it wasn't at all 
necessary; that any assignment he 
chose to make woulddo. But he got 
out the plan and dusted it, and in the 
putting together of heads over it 
many miles of the gap of unacquaint- 
ance were swiftly and safely over- 
passed. 

When the sittings were finally 
chosen she found her purse. 

“It’s so good of you to take the 
time from your business to wait on 
me,” she said. “I—I asked poppa to 
make out a check, but I don’t know 
whether it’s for enough.” 

Raymer took the order to pay and 
glanced at the amount. 


“It is twice as much as we get for 
the best locations,” he demurred. 
“Wait a moment and I will write youa 
check for the difference and give youa 
receipt.” 

But at the word she was in a flutter 
of protest. 

“Oh, please don’t!” she pleaded. “If 
it is too much, put the difference in 
the missionary box, or in the—the rec- 
tor’s salary; as a little donation from 
poppa, you know.” 

Thus the small matter of business 
was concluded, and Miss Grierson rose 
to go. 

“Iam so glad I had the courage to 
come and see youthis morning. We 
have been dreadfully remiss in church 
matters, but I am going to try to make 
up for it now that we are comfortably 
settled in our own house. I'm sorry 
you couldn’t come to us last evening 
to help us christen Mereside. Please 
tell your mother and Miss Raymer 
that I hope we’ll meet, sometime. I 
should so dearly love to know them. 
Thank you, so much. Good-by.” 

Raymer went out with her, put her 
on the box and watched her drive 
away. His smile was meant to be 
satirical, but it became openly appro- 
bative. ‘ 

“She is a shrewd little strategist,” 
was his comment; “but all the same 
she’s a mighty pretty girl. I wonder 
why mother and Gerty haven’t called 
on her?” 

He carried the query home with him 
in the evening, but when he had given 
an account of Miss Grierson’s visit it 
seemed injudicious to put it. Mrs. 
Raymer’s comment left something to 
be desired, but her glance across the 
table in Gertrude’s direction was sig- 
nificant. 

“The ‘regrets’ did that,” she said; 
and Gertrude nodded. 

Having thus mined the Raymer out- 
works, Miss Grierson next turned her 
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batteries upon the Farnhams. They 
were Methodists and she soon learned 
that the doctor’s hobby was a strug- 
gling mission in Norsk Hollow. Ac- 
cordingly, the paternal check-book 
was again called in requisition, and 
the stylish trap made an excursion to 
the doctor’s office in Main street. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” she 
chirped, bursting in upon the elderly 
hobbyist as a charming embodiment of 
youthful enthusiasm. “I’m running 
errands for poppa this morning. Mr. 
Rodney was telling us about that little 
mission in Norsk Hollow, and poppa is 
very anxious to be allowed to help. 
But we are not Methodists, you know, 
and he was afraid—that is, he didn’t 
know how you might—” 

It was an exceedingly clever bit of 
acting, and the good doctor capitu- 
lated at once, discrediting for the first 
time in his life, the intuition of his 
womankind. 

“It was very thoughtful and good- 
hearted of you, Miss Margery,” he 
said; the more so as you must have a 
great many calls upon your charity. 
We have been wanting to put a trained 
worker in charge of the mission, and 
this good deed of yours makes it pos- 
sible.” 

“It is a kindness to us to be allowed 
to help, I’m sure,” murmured the lit- 
tle lady. ‘You will let me know when 
more is needed? Promise me that, 
Doctor.” 

“I shouldn’t be a good Methodist if I 
didn't,” laughed the doctor. Then he 
remembered the house-warming, and 
was moved to make amends for the re- 
grets. “I’m sorry we couldn’t be 
neighborly the other evening; but my 
sister is very frail, and Charlotte 
doesn’t go out much. But they will 
call before they go South for the win- 
ter,” 

But for some reason the doctor’s vi- 
carious promise was not kept; and the 





Raymers held aloof, notwithstanding 
Margery’s praisewothy activity in St. 
John’s; and the Oswalds relinquished 
the public library project when it be- 
came noised about that Jasper Grier- 
son and his daughter were moving in 
it. Margery possessed her soul in pa- 
tience and was placably persistent; 
but when the winter wore away and 
spring came and found the conserva- 
tive opposition increasing rather than 
diminishing, she grew vindictive, as 
who would not. 

“They think I’m a jay!” she said to 
herself, one day when the Raymers, 
mother and daughter, had apparently 
taken pains to avoid her at the coun- 
ters in Thorwalden’s. “They need a 
lesson, and they’re ina fair way to get 
it. I’m not going to sing small all the 
time!” 

The next afternoon she met Raymer 
as he was coming out of the First Na- 
tional Bank. They were fairly good 
friends by this time, and the young 
man stopped willingly enough to ex- 
change commonplaces with ‘the presi- 
dent’s daughter. In the midst of them 
she astonished him. 

“Mr. Raymer, please tell me what I 
have done to offend your mother and 
sister,” she said, abruptly; and half of 
the deferred payment of triumph was 
discharged on the spot by Raymer’s 
blundering attempts at disavowal. 

“Why, Miss Margery! I don’t know; 
that is—er—you really must be mis- 
taken!” 

“I’m not, and I’d like to know,” she 
persisted, looking him hardily in the 
eyes. “Iam sure it must be some- 
think I have been doing, and if I can 
find out what it is, I'll reform.” 

Raymer got away as quickly as he 
could; and when the opportunity of- 
fered was besotted enough to repeat 
the question to his mother and Ger- 
trude. 


Mrs. Raymer smiled. “The mere 
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fact of her having said such a thing to 
you ought to be a sufficient answer, I 
should think.” 

“I don’t see why,” Raymer objected. 

“What would you think if Gertrude 
did such a thing?” 

“Oh, well; that is different. In the 
first place, Gerty wouldn’t doit; and—” 

“Precisely. And Miss Grierson 
shouldn’t have done it. But if you 
really want toknow why we haven't 
cultivated her, I can tell you. There 
are a few of us who think she wouldn’t 
be a pleasant person to know, social- 
ly.” 

“But why?” insisted the obtuse one. 

It was his sister who undertook to 
make it plain to him. 

“It isn’t anything she does, or 
doesn’t do, particularly; it is the at- 
mosphere in which she moves. If it 
wasn’t for her father’s money she 
would be—well, it is rather hard to 
say just what she would be. But she 
always makes one think of the bon- 
anza people—the pick and shovel one 
day and a million the next. I believe 
she is a frank little savage at heart.” 

“I don’t,” said Raymer, doggedly. 
“She may be a bit new and fresh for 
Wahaska, but she is clever and bright, 
and honest enough to ignore a social 
code which makes a virtue of hyp- 
ocrisy. There isn’t one young woman 
in a thousand who would have had 
the courage to do it.” 


“Or the impudence,” added Mrs. 
Raymer, when her son had left the 
room. “I do hope Edward isn’t going 
to let that girl come between him and 
Charlotte.” 

Gertrude laughed. “I should say 
there is room for a regiment to march 
between them, as it is. Charlotte has 
been home a week, now, and he hasn’t 
been over yet.” 

“But he is going over to dinner with 
with us to-morrow,” amended Mrs. 
Raymer, complacently. ‘“‘He promised 
me yesterday.” 

Gertrude was arranging the center- 
piece for the dinner-table, and when 
she spoke again it was of another 
matter. 

“Did you know Mrs. Holcomb has 
found a boarder, at last?” 

“No; who is he?” 

“A young man who has been sick at 
the St. James for two or three weeks. 
He is from New York, I believe she 
said; but she didn’t have time to find 
out much about him. He had arelapse 
last night; and to-day, when she sent 
for Dr. Farnham, he was delirious.” 

“Dear me! That will be hard for 
Martha. What is his name?” 

“Kenneth Griswold. She says he is 
an author, but I don’t recall the name 
in any of our reading.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Raymer. “Poor 
Martha! We must go over and see if 
there is anything we can do.” 


(To be continued ) 





A REFORM 


Mankind could save one-half its wasted labor 
Would each but heal himself and spare his neighbor. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN 
By One 


PART II. 


AMA was always a dependent 
woman when it came to action, 
and I began to discover that her 

health was failing after we were set- 
tled in Leipsiz for the winter. I took 
her to southern France at once, where 
she seemed to rally and in the fall, 
after a summer in Switzerland, we re- 
turned to Germany. In Heidelburg, 
where we spent some time, I had an 
experience so mixed with the pathetic 
and the ridiculous that Ihardly know 
which to do in thinking about—laugh 
orcry. Mama’s health prevented our 
going about much, so I settled down 
to study German, languages being the 
only thing lever cared to study be- 
sides people—they are more interesting 
than books. Being still greatly sobered 
by my experience with Jerry Dennison, 
and by my responsibility with mother, 
I determined there should be no flirta- 
tious professor engaged to teach me, 
and I selected the oldest man I could 
find in Heidelburg. This went very 
well for a while, but presently his son, 
a middle-aged professor at the univer- 
sity, began to call at the house with 
messages from his father. Professor 
Heinrich, the son, must have been 
good looking when twenty-five, but at 
forty flesh was rapidly destroying a 
once regular outline, and his hair 
curled nearly down to his shoulders 
around a shining Baldwin-apple face. 
His spectacles were not becoming, but 
absolutely necessary, because there 





This interesting series of human revelations will be 
continued next month by “The Frank Confessions of a 
Bachelor.” 


was serious trouble with the retina— 
so serious that the thought of blind- 
ness haunted him day and night. 
Somehow he got to calling upon us on 
his own account. His English was so 
funny that Mama would have to leave 
the room to laugh sometimes, and dur- 
ing her absence he would first look 
alarmed at being éete-a-tete with a girl, 
and then turn sentimental—a condi- 
tion unbecoming his looks. He had a 
way of coming into the room with his 
soft hat pulled well over his eyes, but 
as he entered he would slowly remove 
the hat from his head, reversing its 
position with a long sweeping move- 
ment until he held it extended crown 
downwards containing a bunch of 
flowers. He always carried roses or 
violets inside his hat when he came, 
and as he offered them with this cere- 
mony he would bend forward with the 
sentimental expression of a Werther, 
saying ‘Fiir die schéne maachen.” Of 
course I always accepted and wore 
them—what else could I do?—but I 
did wish he would let us pay for them. 
I could afford to do it so much better 
than he could. Professor Heinrich 
had a peculiar fear of spiders, which 
we discovered one day by his jumping 
up suddenly and standing on a chair 
with the expression women wear to- 
wards mice. “Gott in Himmel!” he 
cried “He vill haf us! Gome up here 
ladies, or mount the pianoforte! He 
isa monster! I vill embloy a book on 
him!” I thought he was suddenly 
taken with delirium tremens, as there 
was no monster to be seen, but he kept 
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ejaculating and pointing to the corner 
of the room, and there I finally saw a 
big, black spider as fatas he was. 
Professor Heinrich, the teacher of 
mental philosophy, began to shy books 
at the insect as he stood there on the 
chair and I laughed till I was weak. 
The spider, taking agood look at him 
and at the books falling about him, 
advanced towards us a pace or two as 
if curious to inspect such fools, then 
disappeared from whence he came. 
Heinrich jumped down, shaking the 
house with his weight. “Himmel! 
what for a victory! He is conquered, 
ladies! The beast is no more—not at 
all! The females of America are most 
brave! Why did you not get up onone 
to be safed?” Mama’s manners being 
better than mine, she retired to laugh, 
leaving me alone with the hero of the 
hour. “Excuse my fears, Fraulein,” 
he continued. “They gome by hered- 
ity. Itisa great failure I haf. Ach, 
Fraulein! Too much weakness I haf— 
too much! But there vould be one 
larger than this, one which at days 
makes the life an empty hollow be- 
cause.of my fears.” “What is that, 
Professor?” I asked, hardly able to 
keep my face straight. “Ach, Mad- 
chen wie schéne! The weakness is for 
you Fraulein, for you!” Then he fell 
on his fat knees before me and poured 
out a great deal of Teutonic love 
too strong to be doubted and too 
ridiculous to be believed. Per- 
haps if the declaration had not fol- 
lowed so closely upon the heels of the 
spider episode, I might have taken my 
German philosopher more seriously. 
As it was, I got rid of him somehow— 
Ican’t remember what I said—I only 
remember how funny he looked. That 
is the way with most great minds; 
they grapple with large thoughts and 
deeds bravely, but spiders or mosqui- 
toes turn them cowards. Professor 
Heinrich’s face showed scars, bearing 


witness to sufficient bravery in his 
student days, yet he could jump ona 
chair at the sight of a spider. Whata 
noble protector he would have made! 
He ought to have married a woman 
from Boston. She would have taken 
care of him. We left Heidelburg soon 
after that, and although I have never 
seen Heinrich since, I have read as 
much of his philosophy as I can under- 
stand in his books, and I know that he 
has never married. Sincerity will 
sometimes cover a multitude of pecu- 
liarities ina lover—but not in a hus- 
band. 

Mama grew rapidly worse. By the 
time I got her to Paris, Father had to 
be sent for, and he arrived the very 
day she died. Mother’s illness made 
her more patient, and no doubt as I 
grew more sedate and thoughtful of 
other people we understood each other 
better. Her loss and the responsibil- 
ity of her illness aged and sobered me 
greatly. Then, too, I saw that Father 
was to be my care through life, and as 
soon as I had something definite to 
live for I began to think to more pur- 
pose and to realize the realities of life 
a little bit. Frank Gibson, who came 
from London to Paris with Father, 
said he hardly knew me, I seemed so 
changed. He did everything for us at 
that sad time. When he bade me 
goodby at the boat he said, “Kate, 
I thought you would have been 
married to Arkwright by this time.” 
“Billy Arkwright?” I exclaimed. 
“Dear me! You are behind the times! 
I had forgotten there was such a per- 
son.” He looked at me keenly. When 
Frank looks right through you there is 
no use to evade him, for his eyes are 
gimlets. “I hear that you have grown 
into a common flirt” he continued—he 
never hesitated to tell me the truth. 

“Common flirt! I don’t know exactly 
what you mean by that; it doesn’t 
sound gentlemanly,” said I, letting my 
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nose rise higher, I expect. “I think 
I'll have to go back to America and 
regulate you,” he replied, smiling. 
“Oh, if you think your influence would 
be beneficial, pray use it by all 
means,” I replied, then added, “I no- 
tice that you are still unmarried your- 
self.” “Oh, I’m not the marrying 
kind,” he answered, turning and speak- 
ing to Father. Good-night, Diary. 
Frank’s light is out. It must be late. 
April roth. 

Easter and new hats have passed by. 
I'll soon be thirty-six years old. I 
have recently overheard people say- 
ing, “That Miss Farnsworth must be 
getting on to forty, but there are 
times when she doesn’t look a day 
over twenty-five. Why do you sup- 
pose she doesn’t marry?” That is my 
secret, kind friends, not yours. Well, 
to continue the review of the men I 
did’nt marry :—After Mama died Father 
and I took up the life alone. I learned 
to keep house during that quiet year 
of mourning. Nothing in particular 
happened, and the next year I made 
Father take me to London for the 
spring season. Wasn't it strange, 
Frank Gibson passed us in mid-ocean, 
as we found out afterwards?. He came 
home and settled down in business 
with his father. I have always be- 
lieved he had a love affair over there 
during those years of travel and study. 
I had neglected to answer one of his 
letters after Mother’s death, and we 
never afterwards kept up acorrespond- 
ence. By this time I had grown 
hard to please where men were con- 
cerned. In London that year we saw 
something of society, being well in- 
troduced, but we— 

(Sheets lost) 


7 * - 


May 1st. 


This soft, thick air, so like an Eng- 
lish summer night, reminds me of the 


hero of my next heart adventure, for 
hero he truly was as nearly as they 
are made nowadays. Our habit of 
crossing to England at least every 
other season had become established. 
We had many friends in London, and 
I gradually taught Father to enjoy 
himself away from business. I must 
have been twenty-nine years old then. 
Yes, I was that spring. I remember 
how Father laughed when I told him 
the first indications of middle-aged 
youth had set in. “How is that, 
Paddy?” he asked—he always calls me 
by the name Frank gave me whena 
child. “Widowers and college men 
have set in. It’s a sure sign,” I re- 
plied. A woman knows her early 
youth is past when boys begin to wor- 
ship her and widowers find her suita- 
ble matrimonially. Sure enough, on 
that very trip across there were a 
young Harvard boy and the bereaved 
husband of the only close woman 
friend lever had. HeandI had bur- 
ied her together three months before, 
but by the time we were three days 
out I perceived that he had begun “to 
take notice,” and before we landed he 
actually showed little enough refine- 
ment, to say the least, to tell me that 
Caroline would be happy could she 
know that I was to be his inspiration 
during the reraainder of his life. I 
am afraid I laughed at him. Anyway. 
we have never been friendssince. Had 
I been Caroline I should have turned 
over in my grave and called “Fie!” on 
him, for he had professed ardent devo- 
tion to her to the day she died. 
Woman's fickleness is an endless 
theme for jests and jibes, but man’s 
inconstancy is too patent to elicit 
comment. We don’t talk much 
about everyday realities—they go 
without saying. And on that trip the 
college boy actually asked me to marry 
him. He was twenty and I nearly 
thirty. The poor child simply lost his 
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head. I told him that I could not offer 
even to be his sister, but I should be 
delighted to adopt him as my son. 
This made him angry and brought 
him to his senses. For several days 
he would not speak to me, then we 
made up and the next winter in New 
York I took him to call upon the 
daughter of a friend of mine. A few 
years later I attended their wedding. 
Ah dear! Those weddings of mere 
children make me feel old. Yester- 
day I helped marry off a child I used 
to hold on my lap as a baby in long 
clothes. She would have me as her 
maid of honor, instead of some girl of 
appropriate age, but I felt out of place 
for the first time in all of my long so- 
cial career. An unmarried woman 
suffers socially between the ages of 
thirty-five and fifty. During that 
period she is invariably lonely. The 
friends of her youth are married. 
Most of the men she knows are mar- 
ried. She cannot be friends with them 
because of gossip. Boys think of her 
as old by this time, and in fact she is 
painfully isolated until she is elderly 
enough to mother young people; then 
she finds a certain place again—at 
least she is not unwelcome. But to 
return—after those experiences on the 
boat I thought I was safe for the re- 
mainder of my existence, but strange 
to say, soon afterward in London I 
met and nearly loved one of the finest 
men I ever knew. How much life he 
had lived! Father always laughs at 
me for saying I missed my opportunity 
in not having known Othello. People 
who have had thrilling experiences 
and can tell about them are as scarce 
as hens’ teeth, and much more inter- 
esting. Sir Edward Henry Vane 
Blanesford was his name. Now, that 
sounds as if I had taken it from a 
Duchess novel, doesn’t it? No, that 
was his name, although almost every 
one knew him as Harry Vane, and he 
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was of the historical Sir Henry Vane’s 
family. The first time I saw Sothern, 
the actor, do Captain Letterblair I was 
struck with his resemblance to my old 
friend Vane, for in both men there isa 
certain quiet and reserved bearing 
indicative of good breeding without 
stiff assumption of dignity. I met Sir 
Harry Blansford during that season at 
a delightful musicale where many of 
the painters, actors and musicians 
were in evidence. He was a sincere 
musical enthusiast and a discriminat- 
ing patron of artinevery form. En- 
glishmen are supposed to be “slow on 
the move,” but I have never met any 
men so rapid and determined as they 
are in affairs of the heart. They carry 
out their national policy of aggression, 
no matter how sentimental the ques- 
tion may be under discussion, We had 
only known each other a matter of ten 
days, I think, when he told me all 
about his early adventures. I decided 
afterwards that he wished me to know 
him on the bad side as well as the 
good from the very start. At this dis- 
tance of time I cannot recall the de- 
tails of his experience, but in sub- 
stance it was this: His grandfather 
was a baronet, Sir Henry Vane Blans- 
ford, but his own father was Mr. 
George Henry Vane, the second son. 
The heir to the title being of an ad- 
venturous turn of mind, ran away 
from home asa boy and made a for- 
tune in South America. My Sir Harry 
told me that from childhood this un- 
known uncle was his hero. His people 
lived in the north of England in North- 
umberland, almost on the Scottish 
border, with old Sir Henry, who would 
have disowned his eldest son had not 
the property been entailed. They edu- 
cated my Sir Harry to be a barrister, a 
tedious, expensive education in Eng- 
land—but the boy chafed under the 
prospect of parchments and legal 
technicalities; he was for seeing the 
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world like his uncle. A neighbor who 
had moved to Florida, in the United 
States, some years before, returned to 
Morpeth to visit, running over with 
enthusiasm about the business out- 
look for a young man here in the 
states, especially in Florida. He of- 
fered the boy of twenty a place in his 
bank and Harry was eager togo. His 
people objected—unreasonably, he 
thought. One day they realized their 
mistake when they found him gone. 

He started off with all the money he 
had—just enough to pay his passage 
and the trip to Florida from New 
York, with one dollar over as it 
proved. All the way to Florida he 
had scarcely a mouthful of food. With 
his dollar bill he bought one full meal 
and received a bad fifty cent piece in 
change when he paid for it, so he 
reached his destination, a town not far 
from Orlando, penniless, only to find 
that the week before the man who had 
persuaded him to leave home had de- 
faulted, leaving his bank broken and 
his honor impaired. The boy thought 
things looked pretty hopeless for him, 
but he insisted that even then he did 
not regret leaving home. He fell in 
with a lot of English officers who for 
divers reasons had landed in Florida, 
and among them they fitted him out 
with clothes appropriate to the climate 
—his heavy English clothes were use- 
less down there. His vicissitudes were 
innumerable, but after selling a coat 
and several family trinkets he shipped 
as cook on a passenger boat on the 
river. Never having cooked even a 
cup of coffee his services were not of 
much use, but he ingratiated himself 
with the women passengers and they 
helped him out and shielded him from 
the wrath of the captain. That trip 
was not a long one, but he got several 
dollars out of it. Nobody would give 
him work in the rice fields or orange 
groves. Only the omnipresent negros 


were employed. There was nothing 
for him to do there, but hearing of a 
vacancy in a district school back in the 
wilderness, as he called the country in 
Florida, he tramped several miles 
through the heat bare-footed, wearing 
the last of his wardrobe—a pair of 
trousers and one shirt. When he ar- 
rived, after being nearly drowned in a 
swamp, he was met with the intelli- 
gence that not enough pupils could be 
secured to form a school, but twenty 
miles farther up country they wanted 
ateacher. Plucky Harry marched on 
and was rewarded by a school in a log 
cabin (the inhabitants of the planta- 
tions erected it in three days for him) 
made up of eleven pupils, half of them 
grown men and women who could 
neither read nor write. There he 
taught during that winter, reading and 
studying shorthand at night. Finally 
he worked himself into the good graces 
of an English syndicate in control of 
the surrounding plantations. They 
took him as secretary and he counted 
himself a millionaire, now that he no 
longer had to wash out his one shirt 
and stay in the stream near by until it 
dried sufficiently to be worn again. 
Then he had all sorts of adventures; 
rode his own mare at horse races and 
lived on the fat of the land, which was 
little more than hog and hominy, judg- 
ing from what he said. But hard luck 
began again. The orange crop failed; 
his company became insolvent, he lost 
all he had on a horse and persuaded 
by a New Yorker, a friend of his father 
who was silently working to bring him 
back into civilization, he returned to 
New York to take a position under 
this gentleman—my father knew the 
man in New York. The day after his 
arrival this Mr. French died suddenly, 
leaving him stranded again. 

Having studied bookkeeping and 
stenography he answered advertise- 
ments until he got a place as a book- 
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keeper, and there he was plodding 
along for two years, during which time 
the uncle in South America was shot 
in a quick revolution when Harry had 
about made up his mind to go to him 
in Brazil, the grandfather died, and 
his own father was taken ill. His peo- 
ple cabled him, but he reached home 
too late; his father was dead; he was 
Sir Henry and heir to the South Ameri- 
can fortune besides, for the uncle had 
never married legally, contrary to their 
understanding of his affairs. If Iknew 
how to write stories I’d certainly put 
Harry Vane in a book. Since those 
early days (a dozen years past, when I 
knew him) he had travelled the world 
over, but he insisted that the rough 
time in America was the making of 
him. He was so well read and deeply 
experienced thatI was almost afraid 
of him. Iknew he was my superior in 
every way and wonder still that he 
chose me from all the finer women he 
knew to be his wife. It must have been 
because I was an American. He actu- 
ally said he would give up his title and 
go back to the states to live did he not 
feel his responsibility as head of an 
old family. Of course I never really 
loved Sir Harry—if I had I should have 
acted differently, but to this day there 
is no man living whomI respect and 
admire more, but the other element, 
called love, was lacking. Sometimes I 
think that would have come too had I 
married him. Ah me! It is hard in 
this world to know what is best. I 
don’t know why, but I always felt 
when with him as if we were on the 
stage, acting a romance—not that he 
was insincere, but he was absolutely 
too romantic to seem real to me. 
However, I firmly believe that had he 
asked me to be his wife a day earlier 
than he did I should have married him. 

We saw each other constantly until 
the end of that London season, and in 
the fall we met again when we visited 


He 
had been shooting in Scotland, but re- 
turned to his own place when I let him 
know we were in the neighborhood. 
We resumed our intimate friendship 
and I believe Father made up his mind 


a country place near his home. 


that I was at last settled in life. One 
morning a letter came to me, for. 
warded from our London banker—a 
sad letter from Frank Gibson, telling 
us that he had just buried his mother 
and imploring us to come home and 
comfort him, declaring that we were 
the only human beings left to him on 
earth—his father died several years be- 
fore. Isat reading this letter over and 
over, pitying poor Frank, when Sir 
Harry was announced. I went to drive 
with him and on the way home he 
asked me the great question. Almost 
before I knew what I was doing I had 
refused him, adding that Father and I 
had been called home by the death of 
an old friend and we intended to sail 
atonce. He was too proud a man to 
plead with me. He bore my answer as 
bravely as he endured his early hard- 
ships, but I knew by his sad eyes how 
much he had lost, and I did wish to 
relent, but I could not. I donot know 
why. I am not good at analysis. [| 
never can explain myself the way I 
hear girls doing nowadays. We did 
sail for home during that week and 
found Frank alone in his big Fifth 
avenue house without a relative or a 
friend as near as we were. That next 
year was spent in trying to cheer him 
up, and we fell back naturally into our 
old boy and girl friendship. He began 
to call me Paddy again, and so we have 
continued for the last five years. 

I told him about Sir Harry Blans- 
ford, in hopes that he, knowing me so 
well, might be able to define my feel- 
ing for the baronet better than I could. 

“You'll marry him yet, Kate,” was 
all he said, and I noticed for the first 
time how old he was looking for a 
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man of thirty-three. “You always 
did care for the romantic sort of chaps; 
you are well fitted to be a baronet’s 
wife, or a duke’s, for that matter.” 

“I suppose that is intended. for a 
compliment, Frank,” I returned. 
“You hav’nt paid me one for so long 
I hardly know your kind when I hear 
them.” 

“What's the use of compliments be- 
tween us, Paddy?” he replied. “You 
know everything I think about you.” 
“You don’t think much, then,” said I. 
He only smiled rather sarcastically 
and talked of something else. We 
have been abroad several times since 
then, Father and I, but we have never 
met Sir Harry again. 

I had hoped we would, but I had not 
the heart to call him to me as long as 
I was uncertain of myself. They told 
me in London last year that he had 
gone off with a lot of war correspon- 
dents ordered to the scene of a war 
scare six months before, and had not 
been heard of since. How many men 
just miss being great! He ought to 
leave a name in history, and perhaps 
he will yet, who knows? 

That is about all that I have to say 
about lovers, Diary. Evena heartless 
flirt feels an unusual tenderness for 
the men who have offered her their 
hearts seriously. No matter how she 
may value the offering at the time, 
when age lends her magnifying glasses 
she sees that they gave her their best 
possession. I have not been wise nor 
kind nor always just with men, but I 
am sorry if I ever really hurt any- 
body. Never until of late have I real- 
ized how serious a matter love affairs 
are to most people, because I took 
them lightly myself. They seemed 
to me more or less of an amusement 
or entertainment as they are on the 
stage, but now as wrinkles creep 
about my eyes and I know that event- 
ually I must be left alone in this big 


house with more money than I know 
what to do with, I see that my life has 
been a mistake in many ways, and I feel 
—Oh well! what is the use of crying 
over spilt milk? I have drunk the 
cream off it anyway—I have lived a 
great deal of life and seen consider- 
able fun in my day. With the cream 
drunk the milk might have been 
pretty blue if it hadn’t been spilt. No 
one will ever hear my moan, any- 
way, ifin my dotage I make it uncon- 
sciously. There have been one or 
two stray offers of marriage during 
these last years, but they were unin- 
teresting to a degree. I liked some 
of the men well enough as men—but 
not as husbands. Father notices how 
restless I get at times and often he 
refers casually to Sir Harry, but as 
long as I can live without him I do 
not need him! and he may be married 
by this time—or he may have forgot- 
ten me. Men can forget, you know. 
Frank spends a great deal of time 
with us, but I think he is growing to 
care for a young girl we all know, a 
débutante. How odd it is that the 
older a man grows the younger are 
the women he cares for! Frank ought 
to marry, and I suppose Helen Win- 
slow will make him as good a wife as 
anybody would after he trains her in. 


* * * 


June 1st. 


There is certainly a heavy storm 
coming up—the air is suffocating to- 
night. Generally an approaching 
storm makes me nervous andirritable, 
but to-night I feel as serene as a calm 
lake reflecting sunshine. I don’t 
know why. We sail next week for 
Liverpool, and will spend the summer 
on the continent somewhere. I hardly 
think the possibility of seeing Harry 
Vane again is calming my blue devils 
to this extent, because they were not 
calm by any means this morning when 
Frank Gibson came in fot a moment. 
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Ican hardly ‘bring myself to talk to 
you about this, Diary! Habit is a 
stern master, and never in more than 
ten years have I said so much about 
myself. I wonder if I would bet- 
ter. Oh well, one might as well 
‘be killed for asheep as a lamb!’ I 
begin to think that as intimately as I 
have known Frank I have never un- 
derstood him. He said some queer 
things to me this morning. When he 
started to go into the library to see 
Father I remarked, “We sail next 
week, Frank. I suppose you would 
like to have us back for your wedding 
in the fall?” 

“My wedding?” he replied, taking 
off the eye glasses he has been wear- 
ing recently. “Who told you I was 
going to be married?” “Irather took 
it for granted. You ought to marry, 
you know.” 

“Not unless I marry the right wo- 
man. There is no greater mistake 
than the wrong wife.” 

“Hav’'nt you found her in all these 
years?” I persisted. “Yes, but she 
hasn't found me. See here, Kate, is 
Harry Vane to becalled back? I don’t 
think I told you that we met two years 
agoin London and liked each other 
immensely before I realized he was the 
man you had told me about. There is 
no better chap than Harry Vane, Kate. 
He is one of the few men worthy of 
you. Will you see him over there this 
time?” 

“That is a matter of indifference to 


me,” I replied, trying my best not to 
look at him, but he made me; he al- 
ways could manage me with his 
eyes. 

“See here, Paddy, is that the truth? 
Did you ever hear that a flirt goes 
through the woods and picksup witha 
crooked stick at last?” 

“Yes, sir, I have heard that wise say- 
ing. Who do you predict for the broken 
stick, may I enquire?” I asked. He 
walked over to my side and looked 
down at me, throwing aside that mask 
of indifference his face usually wears, 
and said gently, “Paddy dear, I cantell 
you who thinks he is a crooked stick, 
but wouldn’t mind being one if you 
picked him up. I never could have 
said this while I thought there was a 
chance for better men, but you have 
let the titles and all the rest go by, for 
what—I wonder?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was for the 
crooked stick,” I said, and my breath 
came in short catches as it has not 
done since I was a girl. At that mo- 
ment Father came in and Frank began 
to talk business to him. 

Now I must fix my windows for the 
night as he suggested, so that a direct 
current of air will pass through this 
end of the room—but I shall not feel 
the draught. I must remember to put 
you away, Diary, for fear you’ll blow 
out the window if a storm comes up. 
You know too much about me to be 
lost. Isn’t ita pity Frank Gibson has 
had so little self-conceit all his life? 





FAIR MAY 


Fair May! once more thou bringest leaf and flower, 
The soft south wind and grateful vernal shower, 
With thrill of feathered songster, and the sigh 

Of wavelet, reed and foliage, haunted by 


Mysterious murmurings. 


But, alas, Fair May! 


Thou bringest round the annual moving day! 


C. W. Hall 




















“THE GRAND OLD MAN” OF INDIANA 
By O. S. Borne 


N “Old Culpeper,” where the rug- 
ged peaks of the Blue Ridge keep 
their eternal guard over the 

“Mother of States” and the echoes of 
the Revolution still murmured, Rich- 
ard Wigginton Thompson was born on 
June 9, 1809. 

The courtly dignity of the old-school 
southern cavalier was his by inherit- 
ance, and though he had not the ad- 
vantage of acollegiate education, he 
was carefully taught by the private 
tutors that it was then the custom 
to employ. a 

When he was about eighteen, Rich- 
ard, whose mother had died of con- 
sumption, showed delicacy of health, 
and was sent by his father to Ken- 
tucky, to sell a farm he owned in that 
state. He continued the journey into 
Tennesse to the Alabama border. At 
this time he had an opportunity of 
seeing General Jacksonat a great meet- 
ing at Nashville, where the hero of 
New Orleans was first brought forward 
as a presidential candidate. 

When about twenty years old, he set 
out to seek his own fortune, and 
first settled at Louisville, Kentucky, 
then a town of 10,000 people, and 
found a situation ina wholesale dry 
goods house. While here he cast his 
first ballot, and it was for Henry Clay. 
He brought from Virginia his leniency 
for slave-holders; for, as he said, he 
could not condemn his ancestors. For 
many years he was a Whig who op- 
posed disturbing the south, or promot- 
ing discord between the sections. 
When Abraham Lincoln and he were 


in Congress together, 1847-48, their 
views were much alike, and when a 
vote was taken on the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, 
they were the only northern Whigs to 
vote against it. 

Among his acquaintances was a 
young lawyer, who became financially 
embarrassed, and of whom Mr. Thomp- 
son bought his law books. The pur- 
chase of this little library was the 
turning point in Mr. Thompson's ca- 
reer, for it occurred to him that the 
best way to realize on his investment 
would be to study the books, and thus 
he took up the study of law in the 
leisure he could obtain from his busi- 
ness. He had already exhibited the 
possession of oratorial powers and at 
the village debating club connected 
with the seminary, had begun the cul- 
tivation of that facility of speeeh 
which was never to fail him in the 
next three-score years. He was soon 
called upon to deliver the oration 
which was always expected at the old- 
time Independence Day celebrations, 
His ability as a speaker, industry, good 
habits and promise as a lawyer led his 
friends and admirers to urge his can- 
didacy for the legislature. 

Mr. Thompson was elected to repre- 
sent his districts in the legislatures of 
1834-6, and in the state senates of 
1837-8. The young senator was elected 
president pro tem of the senate and 
was acting lieutenant-governor for a 
time, until the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor was filled. His ability and fa- 
cility of expression were soon recog- 
nized, and in 1838 he was selected to 
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prepare the customary address that 
was issued to the Whigs of the state 
before the meeting of the national 


conventions. 
s e 


It is believed that since 1838 Colonel 
Thompson never missed a state con- 
vention of his party, except that of 
1898, drafting and reading the plat- 
forms and always electrifying the 
audiences with the ringing eloquence 
that combined the dignity of the old 
school with the popular elements of 
the new. 

Colonel Thompson removed from 
Bedford to Terre Haute at the close of 
his first term in Congress, declining 
the renomination that was tendered 
him. This was in 1843, when he was 
thirty-four years old. Although he 
had been a member of the bar about 
nine years, his legislative and congres- 
sional duties had interfered with his 
practice, and he was more anxious to 
settle down to legal work than to con- 
tinue in office, and for that purpose 
went to Terre Haute to compete with 
one of the most able local bars in 
Indiana at that time or since. 

The only prolonged absences of Col- 
onel Thompson from Terre Haute dur- 
ing his more than sixty-five years of 
citizenship were during his second 
term as congressman in 1847-8, the 
years 1850 and 1852, when transacting 
business in Washington for the Me- 
nomonee Nation, and the four years, 
1877-1881, when he was secretary of 
the navy. 

Year after year his friends have 
taken note of his birthday and gathered 
round him. Among his most devoted 
and admiring friends have been young 
people and li‘tle children. When I 
called to see him, one pleasant after- 
noon in the sumnjer of 1899, a number 
of little tots were playing happily 
about on the lawn. I found the Col- 
onel in his library, where he passed so 
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many of the latter days of his life. For 
an hour he smoked and talked of the 
olden time, and men who are gone but 
whose names will live forever. One of 
his little grandchildren stole in and 
climbed on his knee, and I came away 
with a never-fading memory of the 
silver-haired old man, musing of the 
past, and the sweet-faced child, peer- 
ing with wondering eyes into the un- 
known future. 

At the age of ninety, Colonel 
Thompson was the greatest smoker 
among the public men of the country, 
not even excepting Grant. Up tothe 
last few years, when his doctor forbade 
it, he smoked almost incessantly night 
and day. When the Colonel went to 
Washington as secretary of the navy, 
he was the subject of much cheerful 
badinage. 

A correspondent of a New York 
journal devoted a long letter to Col- 
onel Thompson’s cigars, which were 
described as being as black and strong, 
and atrocious. He had them made on 
the Wabash, would smoke ten a day 
and use no other kind, and generously 
urged them on his friends. 

A sketch of the interesting cases in 
which Colonel Thompson had been en- 
gaged during his long career would 
grow to great length, though he was 
long ago drawn from the active prac- 
tice of law in home courts by his 
many engagements elsewhere. Many 
years ago he had business before the 
United States supreme court, and 
claims to prosecute at Washington. 

In 1894 the people of Terre Haute 
celebrated the 85th anniversary of 
Colonel Thompson’s birth by a con- 
gratulatory reception. It was one of 
th> most beautiful occasions that Terre 
Haute, or the distinguished recipient, 
ever ki.ew, and was alike honorable 
and gratifying to the warm-hearted 
people and the beloved veteran. 

Colonel Thompson’s reminiscences 
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of the presidents of the United States 
are unique in our history. No other 
living man has seen and conversed 
with so many, and his memories of 
those whose history was part of the 
war for freedom, and the second war 
with Great Britain, carry us back to 
the foundation of our government. 

In 1825, when Richard Thompson 
was sixteen years old, he was at Char- 
lottsville, which was three miles from 
Monticello, when Jefferson came to 
town to make some purchases for 
his household. As he passed along 
the street, in a 
light covered car- 
riage drawn by 
two horses, driven 
by an old negro, 
Richard followed 
the carriage to 
the store and 
entered, to get a 
nearer view of 
the ex-president. 
who was then 
eighty-threeyears 
old, his form slight 
and bent with 
age, and his voice | 
feeble and tre- 
mulous, but his 
eye was clear and penetrating. 

James Madison, the fourth president, 
lived at Montpelier, about thirty miles 
from Culpeper, and Colonel Thompson 
saw and heard much of him. Such was 
the general opinion of his purity of life 
and many virtues that young Thomp- 
son thought him second only to Wash- 
ington. 

James Monroe was seen more often 
by Colonel Thompson than the other 
ex-presidents. He lived at Aldie, in 
Loudon county, about as far from Cul- 
peper as Madison lived in the other 
direction. He made occasional visits 
to Jefferson and Madison, as he was 
the youngest of the three, and on his 





journey passed through Culpeper, 
where it was his custom to stop over 
night. 

Colonel Thompson, who was in the 
House with Adams, admired him and 
thought his was the greatest intellect 
of all of the ex-presidents. He saw 
the death of Adams, who was stricken 
in the House during debate and soon 
after died. 

He had opportunities of closely ob- 
serving Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler 
and Polk. With Taylor, for whom he 
had spoken in the west and east, he 

was on familiar 

terms. He was 
in the House with 

Filmore and had 

served on com- 

mittees with him. 
General Pierce 
was much liked 
by Col. Thomp- 
son,as an amiable 
and elegant gen- 
tleman who al- 
ways received 
} him well and said 
he liked to see 
him because he 
never had any 
favors to ask. 

The Colonel, who was in Washington 
some time during Buchanan’s term 
and also while the latter was in the 
senate, knew him well. 

Lincoln, naturally, filled the largest 
place in Colonel Thompson’s memory. 
He sat with him in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress, and they were on friendly 
terms. The Colonel has related that 
he accompanied Mr. Lincoln to a fash- 
ionable party, whose hostess was a 
brilliant woman. He looked up at one 
time and saw Lincoln sitting on a low 
stool, talking with much animation to 
his hostess, unconsciously twisting his 
long legs and leaning forward as he 
talked. When Colonel Thompson 
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afterwards asked the lady what she 
thought of the Illinois congressman, 
she replied that she had never before 
met such a man, and that “he has an 
intellect like a star.” 

Hayes, of course, he knew very well, 
as a member of his cabinet. General 
Garfield was the subject of the Colo- 
nel’s finest address; an address de- 
livered in 1881. 

General Benjamin Harrison and 
Colonel Thompson met often in con- 
vention as elsewhere. They enjoyed 
the honor together of being elected by 
acclamation as the delegates at large 
to the National convention of 1884. 
Colonel Thompson made the speech 
nominating General Harrison at 
Minneapolis. 

When President Cleveland visited 
Terre Haute in 1897, Colonel Thomp- 
son made the welcoming address, 
which was a very fine one, closing with 
a most graceful tribute to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, who sat near the president. 
Again, in 1898, Colonel Thompson 
made the address of welcome for Terre 
Haute to President McKinley. 

He was an elector on the Lincoln 
and Johnson ticket and delegate to 
the National Republican convention 
in 1864; a delegate to the convention 
at Chicago in 1868, when he reported 
the platform and promoted the sel- 
ection of Schyler Colfax of Indiana as 
the second on the ticket with Grant; 
and at.the Cincinnati convention in 
1876, he made the principal speech 
nominating O. P. Morton, but Hayes 
was chosen. 

At the National convention of 1888 
he placed Benjamin Harrison in nomi- 
nation, and again in 1892 at Minne- 
apolis spoke for Harrison, and was the 
recipient of an ovation, for his birth- 
day was celebrated by the convention. 
Chauncey Depew presented him to the 
delegates as the “Grand Old Man of 
America.” In 1896Colonel Thompson 
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was again one of the delegates at large 
for Indiana to the St. Louis conven- 
tion which nominated William Mc- 
Kinley. 

Colonel Thompson was a very in- 
dustrious writer, having published 
four books and a complete number of 
articles on public questions. He had 
in hand at the time of his death a 
large amount of manuscript of a story 
of Virginia life, in which he had intro- 
duced some of the interesting charac- 
ters he knew at Culpeper. 

His last book was “The Recollec- 
tions of the Presidents” that the 
writer had known, and altogether 
unique as it was possible for one man 
only to write it. 

Colonel Thompson died at Terre 
Haute, February 9, 1900. 

His passing marks the close of an 
epoch in the political history of the 
country. He was the last survivor of 
the old school of public men who grew 
up in the backwoods and went from 
the log cabins to the halls of legisla- 
ture. He was the last link in the chain 
which bound the fathers of the repub- 
lic to the fourth generation of their 
sons. After he had retired from pri- 
vate life as he thought for all time, he 
was called to Washington by Presi- 
dent Hayes to take the portfolio of 
secretary of the navy. From this po- 
sition came his nickname of “The An- 
cient Mariner of the Wabash.” When 
he entered Hayes’ cabinet he was in 
the midst of a generation that scarce- 
ly knew him. Of all his old Whig 
friends only Alexander Hamilton was 
left to greet him. 

To the last he preseryed a rare per- 
sonal influence on his associates. 
Gifted with a voice the beauty of 
which has rarely been~ excelled, 
dowered with natural eloquence, and 
without a trace of egotism, the im- 
press of his winning personality bound 
men to him wherever he was heard. 














THE WALLOPING OF WOON 


By Winthrop Packard 
(BEING THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF BILLY REED AND TROLLIE) 


OT long after the adventure in 
N the Land of Upside Down, Billy 

Reed and Trollie were walking 
in the garden, where violets grew 
and the Bobolink sat on a mullein 
stalk and turned his head on one side 
and looked at them and thought 
things. The old gardener was on the 
other’side of the lilac bush and he, too, 
put his head on one side and thought 
things, but Billy and Trollie did not 
think—people don’t when they are 
that way—they just looked at one an- 
other. 

By-and-bye Trollie, with hands full 
of violets, held a bunch of them up to 
Billy’s nose that he might sniff their 
fragrance, and Billy did not sniff at all, 
but just kissed her hand where it came 
up to his lips. The gardener put his 
head through the lilac bush that he 
might see better, and the Bobolink 
gave a preliminary gurgle of song, 
lifted his wings and sat motionless. 
Trollie drew her hand away and 
blushed, and then put the other one 
up, violet laden, that he might not 
sniff again in the same way he had not 
sniffed before. 

At this, the Bobolink fell off the 
mullein stalk in seven thousand fits of 
ecstatic song, and the gardener 
slapped his leg and chuckled, then 
rushed off, wagging his head, to tell 
his cronies that Billy Reed and Trollie 
were engaged, which was true; even 
the Bobolink was sure of it. 

All the Wishtown people were much 
pleased with the engagement, for they 
all loved Trollie, in spite of her way- 





wardness. Noone knew that a Troll 
sentinel had stood at the mouth of a 
rabbit burrow and heard the Bobolink 
sing all about it, and immediately car- 
ried the news to the Underground 
People. But that was what had hap- 


pened, and the Trolls were very angry ~ 


about it, for they had always wanted 
Trollie to come back to them. I think 
it was that very night that Billy 
dreamed that he heard wonderful 
music, faint and fine, yet so sweet that 
it seemed as if he must get up and fol- 
low it; but very sad, too, for when it 
ceased he waked to find that his pil- 
low was wet with tears from the 
thought of it. Everybody in Wish- 
town had the same dream and waked 
with pillows tear-wet in the same way, 
but every single one of them went to 
sleep again, except Billy’s mother. 
She had more sense than most people, 
and knew that the music was a Troll 
serenade. She immediately rushed 
into Trollie’s room, but was too late. 
The window was open and Trollie was 
nowhere to be found. Very evidently 
she had been carried off by some en- 
chantment, and everybody said it must 
be the Trolls. 

Everybody was very much disturbed 
and Billy Reed was simply in despair. 
He hunted everywhere for her, and 
sent others out to hunt, but all in 
vain; and he returned one night, 
weary with fruitless search, to sit 
down in a chair in his room and think. 
But think as he might, he could think 
of no way to find Trollie, and he flung 
himself on a couch by the wall and 
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buried his face in his hands while a 
sob shook him. It was a large, deep, 
go-as-you-please sob, and it shook not 
only Billy, but Hoohoo’s hat, which 
always hung just above and which 
now dropped on his head. The mo- 
ment that the hat lighted there Billy 
rose and rushed out of the house, for 
the hat brim had whispered in hisear: 

“Why not ask Hoohoo?” 

Over at the Place of Echoes Billy 
made a great hullaballoo, and Hoohoo 
rushed from his cave in great surprise. 

“What do you want?” he growled. 

“If you please, sir, I want Trollie,” 
said Billy, breathlessly. Hoohoo’s 
hand crept to the strings of his violin, 
which he stroked gently; meanwhile 
looking at Billy with much contempt. 

“Do you take me for a department 
store?” he said; “I don’t keep trollies 
in stock. You'll be asking me fora 
war balloon, next.” 

Billy did not understand this, at all, 
so he simply waited; and in a moment 
Hoohoo had put the violin under his 
chin and begun to fiddle. His marrow- 
squash head nodded and bobbed, and 
the violin gave out the same outrage- 
ous shrieks as it had done once before, 
and everything within hearing, even 
the rocks and trees, began to run 
away. Just as before, too, Billy kept 
his presence of mind, and instead of 
putting his hands on his ears, as he 
wanted to, he clapped them. Hoohoo 
stopped a moment to nod to him, and 
Billy said: “That was wonderfully 
well done. I do so like classical 
music.” 

“Yes,” said Hoohoo; “that’s clas- 
sical, all right.” He looked around at 
the fleeing landscape. “It’s a very 
moving thing.” 

He played again for some moments. 
“How do you like that strain,” he 
asked. 

Billy had hard work not to run. “It’s 
a great strain,” he gasped; “a very 
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great strain.” Hoohoo regarded him 
kindly. 

“You seem a very nice young man,” 
he said; “and I’m sorry your trollie is 
off. Tell me about it.” 

Billy told him about Trollie and her 
disappearance, and as they talked the 
trees and rocks came tiptoeing hesi- 
tatingly back into their places again, 
and the landscape became normal 
once more. 

“What you'll have to have,” said 
Hoohoo, after a time; “is a Hocus 
Pocus.” 

“Yes,” said Billy; “that’sit, I think.” 
He did not in the least know what a 
Hocus Pocus was. 

“I’ve had the whooping cough and 
the measles,” he said; “and I—I’ve 
been in love, but I’ve never had the 
Hocus Pocus. Is it catching?” 

At this the corners of Hoohoo’s 
mouth went round his head and shook 
hands, and his jack-o’-lantern face 
lighted up with delight. Then he put 
his violin beneath his chin on his right 
shoulder, and taking the bow in his 
left hand began to play. To Billy’s 
astonishment there came from it this 
time no terrible discords, but the most 
entrancing music, music that thrilled 
his very soul with ecstasy; music like 
that of a hundred thousand nightin- 
gales singing love songs in the garden 
of Eden. All the wild things of the 
wood flocked near to hear it, and the 
trees bent low over him while the very 
wind sobbed with pure delight. He 
finished with a wonderful rush of mel- 
ody that brought everything to his 
very feet. 

“There,” said Hoohoo, “that is a 
Hocus Pocus. You do it on your right 
shoulder.” And playing again, as he 
walked, he entered his hole in the cliff 
and by the magic of his music drew 
the hole in after him. 

Billy stood for some moments mo- 
tionless with ecstacy, then he came to, 
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and set out for home at a great pace. 
Arriving there he snatched his violin 
from the wall, went out in the garden 
behind the lilac bush, put the violin on 
his right shoulder as he had seen 
Hoohoo do, and began to play. The 
notes of the wonderful melody came 
tripping to his memory and seemed to 





dance from the strings of the violin. 
The Bobolink, who was the cause of 
all the trouble, came fluttering up in 
great delight, but the gardener swore. 
He had started to wheel a barrow-load 
of rubbish out of the garden, and the 
music had backed him into the lilac 
bush, barrow and all, in spite of himself. 





“Everything within bearing, even the rocks and trees, began to run away” 
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“Wot is this ‘ere toon?” he growled, 
“wot makes a man go forward, back- 
wards.” 

Sad as he was, Billy smiled at this. 
“That,” he said, “is a Hocus Pocus.” 
Just then there was the sound of cav- 
ing earth, and the gardener went 
down out of sight right under the lilac 
bush, barrow and all. Billy looked 
down in surprise. There was a circu- 
lar pit and a passageway leading from 
it into regions underground. The 
magic of the Hocus Pocus had drawn 
it up all the way from Troll Town. 
Billy jumped down and offered to help 
the gardener, but the old man would 
not budge. 

“Nay, nay,” he said. “Ye hocus- 
pocused me in here, and ye can e’en 
hocuspocus me out again,” and there 
he sat. 

“That's easy,” said Billy, and he put 
the violin on his left shoulder and 
brought from it the usual horrible 
sounds. For a moment the gardener 
held his hands tight over his ears, and 
then he scrambled out of the pit with 
the wheel-barrow chasing him, and the 
lilac bush tugging hard at its roots to 
get away from the dreadful discords. 
As for the Bobolink he was already a 
half mile away with his feet tucked 
tight into his ears as he flew. 

At all this Billy smiled again, sadly, 
and with his violin under his cloak 
and Hoohoo’s thinking cap on his 
head, marched resolutely down the 
passage toward Troll Town. Half 
way there the passage began to grow 
narrow, and Billy became very 
thoughtful. He realized that he was 
large and the Trolls small, and that to 
get much farther down the narrowing 
passage he would have to make him- 
self smaller in some way. Just as he 
got where he could go no further 
he heard footsteps approaching, and 
a procession of queer little men 
came up from the depths, each wear- 


ing a large board hung round his 
neck. Each board reached from the 
chin to the toes and bore the words: 

“Take Ratkinson’s Anti-expansion Pills for 
that Obese Feeling.” 

The little men saw Billy and hurried 
forward with a shout of: ‘Here he is, 
here’s the best one yet.” Behind 
them came a Troll bearing a pill box, 
and behind him was another with a 
long grey beard and big spectacles. 
At sight of Billy this one threw up his 
hands with a shout of “Excellent! 
Splendid!” The sandwichmen bowed 
until their boards chucked them under 
the chin and shouted: 

“Hail to Professor Ratkinson, the 
only man on earth!” 

“Sir,” said the Professor to Billy, “I 
am the chief physician of Troll Town. 
You are the worst case of this expan- 
sion disease that I have seen yet. I 
would like to secure you as an awful 
example.” 

Billy had known what it was to be 
exhibited in Troll Town before, and 
his pride revolted, but the hat brim 
whispered in his ear: 

“Say yes, it is the only way.” 

So Billy said yes, to the Professor’s 
great delight, but when the procession 
turned and tried to march Billy far- 
ther down the passageway they found 
it impossible because he was so large. 
The Professor was greatly excited and 
capered about, but in vain. By-and- 
bye he tripped up the pill box bearer 
and strewed pills all about. Seeing 
these he shouted: “I'll do it, I'll do 
it; you'll be big enough then. Open 
your mouth.” 

“Open it,” whispered the hat brim, 
and Billy made a wry face and did as 
he was bidden. The Professor bal- 
anced on one foot, stamped the other 
and pitched seven large pills, with an 
elegant out-curve and down-shoot, 
right into Billy’s mouth. He swal- 
lowed them and immediately shrunk 
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to half his size, while the Professor 
stood by and wrung his hands lest he 
shrink too much. But notso. When 
he finished he was still twice the size 
of the largest Troll, but was small 
enough to continue the march down 
the passage. And thus Billy Reed 
entered Troll Town once more. At 
sight of it a great anger seized him, 
and he felt that he must not only win 
Trollie back, but so punish the Trolls 
that they would never again interfere 
with his affairs. 

But Troll Town knew nothing of 
this and would have cared less. It 
was in the midst of festivities to cele- 
brate the marriage of the king’s son, 
who was Prince Woon. Not only all 
the people of Troll Town were there, 
but all the folk from the distant caves 
and passages were there; every single 
Troll, yes, andevery married Troll,and 
all the children. Booths were erected 
all about, and everyone feasted and 
feasted again, till they were so swol- 
len with good things to eat that Pro- 
fessor Ratkinson’s eyes snapped with 
delight. He marched Billy immedi- 
ately to a standin the midst of the 
booths, and having placed him on it 
began to harangue the multitute. 

“Behold,” he said, “what ye are 
coming to, ye people of Troll Town. 
Ye who swallow anything in sight. 
Have I not told ye to beware of Eng- 
lish plum pudding and floating islands 
and all these abominations which ye 
absorb so freely? But ye may yet be 
saved. Before it is too late take my 
anti-expansion pills for that obese 
feeling. See this thing that I set be- 
fore ye and beware.” 

Billy blushed with shame, but the 
Troll people patted their distended 
stomachs with horrified glances at 
him and rushed up and bought pills so 
fast that Professor Ratkinson danced 
with delight. 

“T’'ll be rich,” he chuckled; “I’ll be a 


pill trust. I'll buy a seat in the sen- 
ate. Maybe I'll have money enough 
to. run an anti-administration news- 
paper.” 

But his antics were cut short by a 
stately cavalcade that came down 
street escorting a carriage, the royal 
carriage of Troll Town, containing 
the King of Trolls, Prince Woon and 
his bride to be. Billy looked at them 
and his heart sank within him, for, 
sitting with Prince Woon, her hand 
clasped in his and her eyes resting on 
him with something very like love in 
them, was Trollie. She was just the 
size of the other trolls now, and she 
was as beautiful as Prince Woon was 
ugly. 

In the carriage beside was a little 
old lady who should be, by the twinkle 
in her eye, Trollie’s troll grand- 
mother. 

All this Billy saw with a great pain 
at his heart, and when Trollie looked 
straight at him, with curiosity but 
without recognition, he felt that he 
had nothing more to live for. She 
was a Troll once more; she had forgot- 
ten Wishtown and her playmate and 
lover—and that settled it. Then he 
sprang to his feet and shook his fist at 
Prince Woon and shouted: “Thief! 
Villain!” 

There was an uproar immediately, 
and Billy would have been in much 
danger from the Troll people had not 
Professor Ratkinson explained. 

“He’s not responsible,” he said; “it’s 
the result of this expansion disease. 
Makes them mad when they see any- 
thing coming another fellow's way. 
Take my anti-expansion pills and 
you'll escape it. Erving, pass some 
pills to the gentlemen.” 

The Troll with the pill box opened it 
and passed packages of pills to the 
crowd, and the procession went on. 
The Trolls all thronged after it to the 
great public square, and Professor Rat- 
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kinson and his suite, and the awful 
example, which was Billy, followed. 
Here a trumpet was blown, and the 
king of Troll Town rose and an- 
nounced that they were assembled to 
celebrate the marriage of Prince Woon, 
who was the most accomplished man 
in the whole kingdom. 

A great shout went up from the as- 
semblage, and Prince Woon rose with 
Trollie’s hand in his and bowed low. 
Trollie looked full at Billy with a 
troubled look, and for a moment it 
seemed as is she was about to recog- 
nize him, then the enchantment be- 
came strong upon her and she turned 
her eyes back upon Prince Woon with 
the same look of love in them that 
Billy had seen before. 

“People of Troll Town,” continued 
the king, “behold your prince and his 
bride to be. If any man know cause 
why these two should not be joined to- 
gether, let him now state it, or else 
forever remain silent.” 

There was was a pause in which it 
seemed to Billy that the troll grand- 
mother winked at him, then he stepped 
forward. 

“I forbid the marriage, your maj- 
esty,” he said. ‘The lady belongs to 
me.” A great shout of derision went 
up from the people, and Prince Woon 
looked very fierce, but the troll grand- 
mother nodded her head and winked 
again; an unmistakable wink this time. 
As for the king, his face became as 
purple as his royal robe and for a mo- 
ment he was speechless; then he thun- 
dered forth: 

“What proof of this can you give, 
monstrosity?” 

Billy would very much have liked to 
thunder forth, too, but just then he 
was short of thunder. What proof 
could he give? Trollie evidently did 
not know him and could remember 
nothing of her engagement. As he 
stood in doubt, he saw the Troll grand- 


mother looking at him and making the 
form of words with her lips. He could 
not make out the words, however. 
Then she put her hand as if to her ear 
and made the form of words again. 
Billy put up his hand to his ear, and in 
so doing bent the hat brim down and 
heard it say very softly: 

“She says ‘demand the test.’” 

“Your majesty,” cried Billy, very 
loudly and as bold as brass, “I demand 
the test.” 

Again there was a great uproar; 
among the princes of the royal blood 
this time. Prince Woon turned pale 
with rage and the king’ s face was a 
regular Turner sunset picture, but 
the common people who did not love 
Prince Woon applauded. 

“There shall be no test,” the king 
cried. “There can be no competition 
between Prince Woon and this—this 
monstrosity.” 

Here the Troll grandmother arose. 
It was evident that she was held in 
great respect, for all became silent. 

“Your majesty,” she said, “an hun- 
dred years have I livedin Troll Town, 
and never yet has the test been re- 
fused when called for. It is the pri- 
vilege of the people.” A murmur of 
assent went up from the common peo- 
ple of the Trolls, and they began to 
draw together at one side of the court 
while the nobles grouped about the 
king and Prince Woon at the other. 
Matters looked ominous, and the chief 
secretary whispered something to the 
king. The king’s manner changed. 

“It is wise to accord generous treat- 
ment to the suppliant,” he said; 
“Prince Woon shall submit to the test.” 

There was a cheer of approval at 
this, and the chief secretary whispered 
to Prince Woon. Immediately Woon’s 
face lighted up with a self-satisfied 
grin, and he arose. 

“People of Troll Town,” he said, 
“the ancient right of the people shall 





























be respected. I will submit to the 
test. But as I am the challenged 
party it is right to say what the test 
shall be.” 

He paused and smiled again; a very 
ugly smile. 

“The test is this:” he went on, “He 
who shall with his music move the 
greatest number of people to the 
most tears shall be the winner, and 
shall be declared the husband of the 
most beautiful Trollie, forthwith.” 

A shout of laughter and approval 
went up from the nobles at this, for 
Prince Woon was well known as a 
wonderful player of the troll mandolin, 
and one who could work all sorts of 
enchantment by his music. Indeed 
all Trolls are very susceptible to mu- 
sic, very fond of good times, and have 
a great horror of discords. 

“Thus shall it be,” declared the 
king, and he too smiled. Billy Reed 
said nothing, but he thought he saw 
the Troll grandmother wink again, and 
he was very sure he heard the hat 
brim chuckle. 

The mandolin was placed in Prince 
Woon’s hands andimmediately he heard 
the same wonderful music sweet and 
sad, that he had heard the night Trol- 
lie was stolen away. The people of 
Troll Town swayed to it like reeds 
in the wind; they smiled at first, then 
they saddened and sobbed, and by-and- 
bye tears shone in their eyes and fell 
to the groundin a gentle patter like 
spring rain. The only people who did 
not weep were Billy, who was too 
mad tocry, and Professor Ratkinson, 
who was greatly troubled because he 
feared it would interfere with his busi- 
ness. 

“Stop, stop, good people,” he shout- 
ed; “weeping will make you lean. It 
is not right to make yourselves lean in 
that way. My pills are the only 
remedy.” 

Prince Woon ceased playing and 
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smiled scornfully. ‘The contest is 
open,” he said; “perhaps the mon- 
strosity will make better music than 
that.” 

The nobles laughed derisively and 
the people were silent, but Billy Reed 
rose with a smile. 

“It may not be better music,” he 
said; “but I shall make more people 
weep, and they shall weep harder.” 
He drew the violin from under his 
cloak, where it had been concealed, 
and a murmur of interest was heard. 
Then he placed it beneath his chin, on 
the left shoulder, and drew his bow firm- 
ly across it. Its wild, discordant shriek 
echoed back and forth through Troll 
Town, and all the people sprang to 
their feet with cries of horror. They 
rushed frantically about, they covered 
their ears in vain, they begged him to 
stop, they danced in pain and they 
wept; not gentle spring rain weeps, 
but with roars like spanked children 
and torrents of tears that ran in the 
streets in rivers. It was hurting him 
a good deal, too, but he felt that he 
could stand it a while, as long as he 
thoroughly punished the Trolls. 

After a while the king, with the 
nobles behind him, and all the people, 
rushed up and knelt before him. 

“Oh, good freak,” cried the king; 
“Oh, noble, wonderful monstrosity, 
cease your playing. The lady is in- 
deed yours; take her and all we have— 
only cease playing!” 

Billy gave a particularly vicious rasp 
in Prince Woon’s ear and sent him rol- 
ling head over heels in a dead faint, 
while the king climbed a tree in fear 
it would be his turn next. Then he 
stopped. 

All Troll Town drew its breath in 
one great sigh of relief that blew down 
signs and took most of the bricks off 
the chimneys. 

The king came down from the tree 
in most undignified haste, rushed to 
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Trollie, seized her hand, and hurried 
her to Billy. 

“Here,” he said; “take her quick and 
go. I pronounce you man and wife, 
and may the Lord have mercy on you 
both. Hurry up and go.” 

For a moment it seemed to Billy as 
if Trollie recognized him, then the en- 
chantment became strong upon her 
again and she dropped his hand and 
stretched her own toward Prince 
Woon, who was over in the corner 
where he had rolled, crouching on his 
hands and knees and looking with hor- 
rified fascination at Billy’s violin. 

“My Prince'”’ she cried, and started 
toward him. Billy’s heart became as 
lead within his breast. Trollie was 
his now, even by the gift of the Trolls, 
but her thought was only of the ugly, 
fallen prince, where he crouched in the 
mud of Troll Town tears. And now 


again the hat brim whispered in his ear. 
“Give 'em the Hocus Pocus,” it said. 
“Give it to ’em good.” 


A great groan came from all Troll 
Town as Billy raised the violin again. 
But this time he put it on his right 
shoulder, and there came from _ it 
sounds that sent thrills of happiness 
through everybody. Children laughed 
for joy, lovers clasped hands and gazed 
into each other’s eyes, and Professor 
Ratkinson was so moved with ecstasy 
that he hugged the Troll grandmother 
and got his ears soundly boxed for the 
proceeding. 

Trollie paused at the first notes of 
the music, hesitated a moment, then 
turned with recognition in her eyes 
and came swiftly to Billy. So potent 
was the magic of the Hocus Pocus 
that it broke the enchantment that 
was upon her, and all her love for 
Billy came back to her with the first 
recognition. 

There was a queer little throb and 
break in the music when she came to 
him and, climbing upon a chair (for 


she was still Troll size, you know,) 
laid her head upon his breast with lit- 
tle murmurs such as lovers alone un- 
derstand. Still playiny, he slipped 
his arm about her, lifted her to his 
shoulder, and started back across the 
court, in at the passage and away to- 
ward Wishtown again. 

The Hocus Pocus rang back in jubi- 
land teasing tones and whether they 
would or whether they wouldn’t the 
people of Troll Town could not help 
following. Up the passage they went, 
every single Troll, yes, and every mar- 
ried Troll, and all the children, and 
scrambled out of the pit, beneath the 
lilac bush in Billy Reed’s garden. 
Then Billy threw all his strength into 
a last effort of the Hocus Pocus and 
drew the hole up after them. It came 
out completely and left nothing but 
the solid earth and the lilac bush 
waving in the spring wind. 

The people of Wishtown were over- 
joyed to see Billy and Trollie again 
and wondered much at the Trolls, who 
were very shy in the daylight and hid 
themselves in wood and field and all 
sorts of queer places, where I dare say 
they are to this day. 

Billy told his mother what had hap- 
pened and howthe Troll king had mar- 
ried them, but Billy’s mother was far 
enough into society to have no use for 
a marriage like that. She took them 
straight to the Episcopal rector and 
had the wedding solemnized with all 
the forms and ceremonies he could 
think of, which was a great many. 

They were an odd couple, Billy only 
half size and Trollie still a Troll, but as 
the ceremony proceeded they began to 
swell with pride at the dignities and 
importance of it all, and by the time it 
was all over they were both as large 
as anyone else and perhaps a bit big- 
ger, and they stayed so. 

They sat long together on the bench 
under the lilac bush in the kindly 
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dusk of the garden that eveinng, and 
what they said to one another is no- 
body’s business. Only at the last 
Trollie lifted her head from Billy’s 
shoulder and sighed. 

“I suppose,” she said; “we won't 
have any more adventures.” 

“No,” said Billy; “we’ve had ’em 
all. The giants are dead, we got away 


from the castle of enchantment, we 
dodged the Bumblepuppy, and I’ve 
just walloped Prince Woon.” 

“Yes,” said Trollie; “you just wal- 
loped him, and—we’re married. All 
our troubles are over.” 

No doubt they both thought so, but 
those of us who have been married 
what seems a long time know better. 





TWO MULES AT THE WINE-SHOP 
DOOR 


Patiently they stand and wait, 

Tobias, and Juan, his mate, 

Nor do they grumble at their fate— 
Two mules at the wine-shop door. 


Burthens on their backs they bear, 
In noontide heat of the sun’s fierce 
glare, 
And yet they stand, with none to care— 
Two mules at the wine-shop door. 


Pietro takes his ease within 
The tap-room of the well-stocked inn. 
They take no heed of the boisterous 
din— 
Two mules at the wine-shop door. 


Their’s the lot to stamp the pave 
While Pietro, like a heartless knave, 
Neglects them, though their draught 
they crave— 
Two mules at the wine-shop door. 


Soothing draughts their loads contain; 

Ah! how they long a cask to drain— 

Yet must they, as they are, remain— 
Two mules at the wine-shop door. 


He who piles the load, can drink, 
Nor for the bearers stops to think. 
They merely hear the glasses clink— 
Outside the wine-shop door. 
Everit Bogert Terbune 
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A LAD IN HOMESPUN 
By E. Crayton McCants 


HE summer sun 
poured relentlessly 
down on field and 
pasture. The cattle 
stood with drooping 
heads in the shadow 

of the untrimmed 
hedgerows; the heat waves rose and 
shimmered above the brown furrows; 
and the faint breeze scarcely rustled 
the green blades of the lush young 
corn. A crow sitting on a panel of 
the rotting rail fence cawed derisively 
at the gray mule slowly drawing the 
plough. The lad who followed 
watched mechanically the upturning of 
the mellow soil, while his long-drawn 
“Haw, Wo-haw!” had a listless ca- 
dence that bespoke force of habit, 
rather than any need of directing the 
old and understanding animal, which 
plodded on exactly as before. 

“Haw, Wo-haw!” They rounded 
the bend in the row and approached a 
little knoll near the centre of the 
field. The crow hushed his raucous 
cry and flew lazily away; the boy bent 
lower over the plough handles and 
the corn leaves ceased to rustle. The 
gray mule went slower and slower. 

“Haw, Wo-haw!” They were just 
at the top of the knoll; the voice 
sounded far-off, faint and weary; the 
mule stopped; tentatively, at first, 
and then resting one foot on its toe 
settled into an easier position. The 
boy said nothing, but leaning against 
the plough, pushed his old slouch hat 
back from his hot forehead, wiped the 
sweat from his face with the sleeve of 
his ragged shirt and looked off across 
the fields. He was thin, and stooped 


by toil; there was a weary look in his 
eyes and the stains of dust and sweat 
were upon his homespun clothing. 
The partridges were calling in the 
wheatfield across the hedge, and just _ 
beyond in the shadows of the pines 
the wild strawberries, cool and ripe, 
sprinkled the ground like scarlet stars 
in an emerald sky. How hot and 
tired he was, and how good it would 
be to lie-there just a little while and 
rest and dream. For he did dream— 
this poor, bent, toil-scourged clod. 
From the elevated spot where he 
stood he could see field after field of 
corn and cotton and yellowing grain, 
spread broad and fair in the June sun- 
shine. Back there in the dilapidated 
gray house a wealth of old books lay 
hidden away in nooks and corners. 
Many of these he had read, spelling 
them out in the slow painful fashion 
taught in the village school. And 
among them he found, now and then, 
old papers between whose faded lines 
he could read how his forefathers 
had wrought in the old days, how all 
these broad lands, as far as the eye 
could reach, had once been theirs, 
how they had lived, and how in 
troublous times they had ridden forth 
to battle from the open doors of the 
old mansion, whose battered columns, 
long since bereft of plaster, looked 
out like rain-bleached skeletons upon 
the one field left of all its broad do- 
main. As for the rest, the gray grave- 
stones beneath the cedars told it all. 

He had read the inscriptions an . 
hundred times, and to-day they mir- 
rored themselves before him upon the 
background of the hazy, heated air. 
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Soldiers of the Revolution and of 1812 
were there. His grandfather, brought, 
dead, from the field of Churubusco, 
was there. And in another place a 
stone, small and mean when com- 
pared with the others, marked his 
father’s grave. How well he remem- 
bered that tall, soldierly figure, 
marked by a long scar across the face 
froma sabre cut at Gettysburg, and 
limping because a rifle bullet—a relic 
of the Wilderness, was still in his leg. 

There were other gravestone—of 
lawyers and lawmakers, whose names 
are written high in the old-time annals 
of the state, but these did not appeal 
to him, save to intensify the realiza- 
tion that “Ichabod” was written on 
the pillars of his house—that glory had 
departed his name and his race. His 
learning was small and he could do 
nothing in such pursuits. He knew 
this—and then it seemed a little thing 
to fight with words, and to march and 
countermarch with the quips and 
quibbles of the law. The old books in 
the garret said little of such things, 
but pages were filled with stories and 
pictures of Light Horse Harry Lee and 
his dragoons, of Green, Marion, Sum- 
ter, Putnam and Wayne. A great, 
full-page illustration showed Wash- 
ington, standing erect in his boat, 
crossing the ice-filled river to Trenton 
and victory. Further on there was 
“Jackson at New Orleans,” and “Scott 
at Lundy’s Lane” and “Mexico.” “Old 
Rough and Ready” was pictured there 
sitting cross-legged on his horse while 
the smoke of Buena Vista rose and 
eddyed around his head. And then, 
although these histories of fifty years 
ago told nothing of them, what thrill- 
ing tales he had heard of Lee and 
Jackson and Grant and Sherman and 
scores of others, told by gray old 
farmers in front of the village stores 
on Saturday afternoons. It was hard 
to realize that these peaceful old men 
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had once held a place in a flashing, 
lurid picture, where the trampling 
squadrons, the rattling musketry and 
the deep throated cannon met and 
smote and strove, foot to foot, and 
knee to knee to shape the destiny of 
an empire. Ah! even if they were 
old and poor now, they had that be- 
hind them to which they could point 
and say: “See! I have lived!” 

But to plough, to see his mother 
patch his threadbare garments and 
weep when old Solomons grumbled 
about the interest on the mortgage. 
What was a life like this worth? 

“There goes your broken-down aris- 
tocracy,” he had heard the fat wife of 
the shopkeeper whisper in church a 
few days before, as she pulled aside 
the ample folds of her “imitation silk” 
dress, to let his mother, in faded calico, 
pass. He set his teeth hard at the 
thought of it. Only wait! Sometime, 
somehow, his chance would come, and 
then men should see that there was 
sap in the old stock yet. 


II. 


Wearily the years ground round 
their never-ending circle. The gray 
mule and the boy grew older, but that 
wasall. The gravestones looked at 
him reproachfully now and he avoided 
them. The old histories lay dusty and 
unopened on the garret floor. The 
time was so long, and it was so hard 
towait. Thena word suddenly flashed 
round the world. “War!” 

In the far-off east Dewey’s sea-dogs 
were straining at the leash. Down 
the west coast the “Oregon” was ra- 
cing for a place in the fray. In the 
South the ships of Sampson, loosed at 
last, were off and away. Northward 
lay Schley grimly waiting. All over 
the land the drums and fifes were out 
keeping time to the new duet of “Yan- 
kee Doodle” and “Dixie.” The gray- 
beards felt their pulses stir, and sighed 
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because they were old; and the young 
men answered “Coming!” from every 
little hamlet in the land. 


* 
7. * 


It was morning at the State rendez- 
vous for the assembling volunteers. 
Already the regiments of militia, not 
yet full, but rapidly filling, were en- 
camped on the ground. The round 
edge of the great red sun came peering 
over the eastern horizon, and long 
spears of yellow light shot suddenly 
through the branches of the trees. A 
man in uniform, with stripes on his 
sleeves, came out of a tent and placed 
a bugle to his lips. 


“I cain’t git ’em up; I cain’t git ’em up; 

I cain’t git’em up in the morning'’’ 
sang a mémber of the guard in rough 
accompaniment to the sharp, clear 
notes of the instrument. A sergeant 
with astriped bundle under his arm 
hurried from the guard-tent to the tall 
flag-staff. He fingered the halyards 
deftly, and as the last long echoing 
note of reveille floated away across 
the wooded hills, the bundle shot up 
the staff, and catching the morning 
breeze in its folds liberated the starry 
glory of the flag. 

Then, as his country’s emblem float- 
ing fair and free burst upon his sight, 
a homespun-clad lad just without the 
guard lines bared his head, and in the 
fullness of his soul shouted his greet- 
ing. There was infection in his tones, 
for man after man took up the cheer 
until the vibrant air was filled with 
acclamation. 

The cheer died into silence, and the 
busy hum of the camp took its place. 
It was too early for admission, and the 
lad sat down quietly trying to break- 
fast on the bread he carried in his 
pocket. He was tired, for he had 
walked all night lest he be too late; 
but his heart beat fast, and every hur- 
ried breath whispered: “At last!” 

He could scarcely have told why he 
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was happy. He knew that weariness 
and privation lay before him; knew 
that wounds and suffering and death, 
perhaps, waited just ahead; yet he felt 
that he could joy in suffering here. 
The bread was dry and hard, and his 
eyes were very heavy. The cool 
breeze fanned his hot forehead, the 
noise of the camp sounded dreamily in 
his ears, and with a sigh of content he 
sank back on the damp grass and slept. 
An hour later a guard awoke him. 
He wentin and took his place in the 
line that waited before the surgeon’s 


office. An officer scrutinized him 
sharply, muttered “Doubtful,” and 
passed on. A great fear tugged at the 


heartstrings of the lad. He touched 
the elbow of the man in front of him. 

“Do you think I can pass?” he asked, 
anxiously. : 

“Silence in ranks!” commanded a 
sergeant. 

The sun sank low. The shadows 
grew longer and longer, and wearily, 
very wearily, a lad in faded homespun 
climbed the long, red road that led 
over the western hills. 

“Six pounds lighter than the mini- 
mum recruiting weight.” The words 
of the surgeon kept forming them- 
selves in his brain. Away back yon- 
der, the white tents gleaming against 
a green background of trees and grass, 
lay the encampment with its star- 
flecked banner still waving in the 
evening sunlight. Struggle as he 
would the tears filled his eyes as he 
turned to watch it. 

“Six pounds lighter than the mini- 
mum recruiting weight.” Something 
rose in his throat and choked him. 
Then the sun dipped below the hori- 
zon, a gun boomed sullenly across the 
valley, the flag fell gracefully earth- 
wards, and the boy faced the sunset. 

For him there remained the gray 
mule and the plough. 























“‘*Mar’s so fond er postes, he said, as he looked toward them with a 
pleased smile.’’—See page 70. 
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JACK LONDON AND “THE SON OF THE WOLP’ 


By Maitland Leroy Osborne 






FTER the manner of the 
bold adventurers of old, 
searching for the 
golden-fleece, a mod- 
ern argonaut has 
fared forth from the 
storied land of the golden 
gate into the vast white 
silence of the frozen north. 
There, close to the most 
primeval mood of Nature, where man 
is but an atom in infinitude, the im- 
press of a mighty force was laid upon 
him; and now, with a largeness and 
impelling vigor, rare in this material- 





istic age, he 
“‘Writes of things as be sees them 
For the God of Things as they are.” 

This latter-day argonaut, Jack Lon- 
don, who bids fair to take foremost rank 
among American writers of romance 
and adventure, is not yet twenty-five 
years old, and into the past ten years 
has crowded the adventurous and ro- 
mantic experiences of a lifetime. 

He was born in San Francisco and 
lived on Californian ranches—where 
life cannot be said to be very nourish- 
ing to the imagination—until his tenth 
year, when his parents removed to 
Oakland; where, as he says, he “at 
once fell into paradise in the shape of 
a free library.” He was a book-worm 
asa child, exceedingly nervous and 
sometimes on the verge of collapse. 
At six years of age he was reading 
Trowbridge’s books for boys; at seven, 
Paul du Chaillu’s travels, Captain 
Cook's voyages and the like; at eight, 
he was deep in Ouida and Washington 
Irving, besides devouring whatever 





novels he could lay hands on, and a 
great deal of American history. 

A well-defined nomadic strain in his 
blood, and the unrest of the pioneer 
spirit of his ancestors, nourished by 
reading and romantic speculation, led 
him to leave home soon after he was 
fifteen. In his search for adventure 
among the scum marine population of 
San Francisco Bay he soon lost his 
imagined romance and replaced it 
with the real innermost romance of 
things. He became—in turn—a sal- 
mon fisher, an oyster pirate, aschooner 
sailor,a fish patrolman, a longshore- 
man, and a general bay-faring adven- 
turer—a boy in years and a man 
amongst men. And always he had 
a book at hand. When he was seven- 
teen he shipped before the mast as an 
able seaman; went to Japan and seal 
hunting on the Russian side of Behring 
Sea among other things, and served at 
divers times in various forecastles. 

In Australia it is the custom of the 
sailor man to “jump” his ship and “hit 
off” into the bush with swag and billy- 
can. There happens tobe no bush in 
the United States, and no billy-cans, 
but there is an under world which he 
determined to explore. By the time 
he was eighteen he had become pos- 
sessed of an interest in sociology and 
economics. Swayed partly by this, 
and partly by the fascination of the 
enterprise, he stepped down and out 
of the commonplace world, and was 
swallowed up for a time in that 
strange region so vividly described by 
Josiah Flynt, known as “the road.” 
Out of this sociological exploration he 
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emerged a revolutionaire of the ex- 
tremest Karl Marxian type, having 
still to learn that that society is an 
organism, the inertia of the masses 
profound, the evolutions slow and 
painful; and has had to temper his 
radicalism as every normal man who 


= 


has thought along such lines has done 
before him. 

After this tramping expedition, hav- 
ing lost his sentimental worship of the 
dignity of labor, and learned somewhat 
of its injustice, he applied himself to 
study. Returning to Oakland, he 
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completed the first year of high school 
work, then without coaching crammed 
the next two years’ work into three 
months’ study and 
entered the state 
university of Califor- 
nia. 

Then came the 
rush to the Klondike 
in the fall of ’97, and 
in its forefront went 
Jack London. He 
was one of the few 
argonauts who went 
in over the Chilcoot 
Pass, the greater ma- 
jority failing and 
waiting for the 
spring. Packing for 
the thirty miles from 
salt water to fresh 
was forty-three cents 
per pound, so he 
packed his own thou- 
sand pound outfit. 

After a year in the 
country, devoted to 
prospecting, he suc- 
cumbed to scurvy. 
Fresh _ vegetables 
were not to be had. He could not 
await the problematical arrival of the 
river steamers, so picked up two com- 
panions and an open boat, and ran 
the nineteen hundred miles of the 
Yukon to the Behring Sea. 

Then he accepted his manifest des- 
tiny and settled down to writing. His 
omniverous reading had early bred in 
him a taste for literature, but his man- 
ner of life had hitherto prevented him 
from attempting anything in that 
line. His first magazine article ap- 
peared in January, 1899, and since 
then his name has become familiar to 
the readers of the “Overland Monthly,” 
the “Atlantic,” “The National Maga- 
zine,” the “Wave,” the “Arena,” the 
“Youth’s Companion,” the “Review of 
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Reviews,” anda host of lesser publi- 
cations. 

His first published book, “The Son 
of the Wolf,” just is- 
sued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
is a collection of 
short stories of life 
in the gold regions 
of the Yukon, por- 
traying with mas- 
terly broadness of 
treatment the condi- 
tions of life and the 
hardships of nature 
in the far north. In 
picturesqueness of 
phrase, terseness of 
expression, original- 
ity of imagery, gra- 
phic touch and depth 
of insight it is per- 
haps comparable to 
the work of no other 
writer so much as 
that of Kipling. The 
excitement of the 
search for gold and 
the toil of mining 
it are dramatically 
depicted. The reader’s attention is 
enthralled by vivid pictures of the 
loneliness of life in the isolated min- 
ing camps, the terrors of the long 
Arctic night, and the horrors of 
freezing and starvation. The gran- 
deur and solemnity of the vast “White 
Silence” are convincingly portrayed, 
and through it all is revealed one of 
the author’s strong beliefs: that the 
Anglo-Saxon is the salt of the earth 
and bound to be master thereof, 
though the Slav may object thereto 
and seek to make his objection valid 
by force of arms. The last tale in the 
book, “An Odyssey of the North,” “is 
quite the most notable and bears the 
unmistakable essence of true romance. 
The theme has an epic sweep that 
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makes the narrative superbly imagina- 
tive and tragic, and conveys a deep im- 
pression of romantic inspiration. 

In the reading of this Alaskan epic 
there is an alluring touch of mystery 
surrounding the wanderings of Naass, 
the Akatan Indian, and Axel Gunder- 
son, “in the making of whom the gods 
had remembered their old-time cun- 
ning and cast him after the manner of 
men who were born when the world 
was young.” One is fascinated with 
the masterly pen pictures of Unga, the 
beautiful Indian woman; the strange, 
secret journey into the darkened north 
in search of the fabulous gold which 
lay over the mountains, and the tragic 
culmination of Naass’ revenge. 

Jack London has a striking and en- 


gaging personality. His years of life 
in the open air, the strenuous toil of 
his sea-faring experience, and his 
close observance of the good and the 
evil side of mankind when beyond the 
restraints of conventional environ- 
ments, have given him a range of 
thought and depth of insight clearly 
observable in his writings. A close 
student of men and books, a lover of 
vigorous exercise, and a possessor of 
the true instinct of comradeship, such 
is Jack London; and with it all, the 
pen is poised to add his name to that 
brief and well-loved list of western 
writers, whose books, with torn and 
tattered covers and well-thumbed 
leaves, lie ready to our hand in the 
coziest corner of the snuggery. 




















TO THE PILGRIM FLOWER 


(RONDEAU) 

O arbutus, brave flower of May, 

That dares to bud in autumn gray! 
You hold white light of winter moons 
Adrift down azure night lagoons, 

Cold flush of dawns, rose lights that lay 


In wintry sunsets long away, 
And attared fragrances of Junes 
That filtered rootward in their noons, 
O arbutus! 


You bring the spring to us to-day, 

As when you starred the Pilgrims’ way 
And set two lovers’ hearts to tunes 
That sang above the sea’s sad runes, 

O arbutus! 


Charles Stuart Pratt 





THE JAVA CAPTAIN AND A GROUP OF SAILORS 





HOLLAND AND THE BOER WAR 


By Peter McQueen 


a weather-beaten old man. He 

was bronzed with many storms 

and bearded like a Boer. By the way 

he applied himself with such vivacity 

and cheerfulness to hot gin, I took him 

to be a Holland man. On the deck 

the first day out he spoke to me, and I 

found he was a Dutch captain coming 
‘home from Java. 

The “Rotterdam” is the most com- 
fortable steamer I have ever sailed 
upon in eighteen voyages across the 
Atlantic. From captain to cabin boy 
there is an air of cordiality and cam- 


i— to me at the table sat 


Mr. MacQueen sailed early in March for the Transvaal, 
where he was sent by “The National Magazine” to obtain 
an accurate, authentic and comprehensive idea of the situ- 
ation in South Africa from the personal observation of an 
American. Mr. MacQueen’s letters each month will be 
read with unusual interest. 


DeN HAAG, HOLLAND, March 15, 1900 


araderie which you will seldom find on 
the great ocean greyhounds. Never 
was boat so clean; never was crew so 
orderly. If you can imagine a ship 
without a smell, this ship fulfilled that 
condition. Truly the Dutch are the 
sailors of the world. 

The Java captain developed into a 
most interestingcompanion. He held 
to his schnapps at each meal, and had 
a healthy good nature that made a 
man religious to look at. Of Holland 
and her colonies he was exceedingly 
proud. Java (which he pronounces 
Yava) was, he deposed, the best coun- 
try in the world. 

“Dot Ingland has much landt of 
India, but he come not near de Hol- 
land asacolonizer. Vee haf 70,000,000 
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of colony people, all happy. Vee pro- 
tect de Inglish of Singapore from deze 
pirates of Sumatra; vee show dot Ing- 
lisher how to govern. De American 
officers von Manila are now in Yava to 
study de Hollandische men’s colony 
methods.” 


* - * 


Speaking of the Boer war, the cap- 
tain often told me that the Hollanders, 
though a unit in their sympathy with 
their kinsmen, yet wished only to see 
peace and justice established in South 
Africa. All the French, Germans and 
Americans I met on the boat were in 
favor of any honorable peace that 
would give to the Boers justice. Idid 
not hear an anti-Boer word on the 
whole voyage. The whole world, in- 
cluding England herself, is thrilled 
with the heroic defense of the Bur- 
ghers. The captain, when schnapps 
was flowing freely, went farther than 
the other passengers in his defence of 
the Boers and gave me some rather 
discouraging opinions of the English. 

“Of allde badd of dot English de 
Boer war bin de worst. Dis meester 
John Bull has much religion (here the 
captain laughed inconsiderately) for 
which he does his stealing and his 
murders. But his Bible, dot not de- 
fend him against de bible of de oder 
man if dot oder man got better guns. 
De man mit de best gun, he have de 
best bible and de best religion.” 

One March night it blew a gale. 
The captain was regaling some French 
and German friends on international 
affairs. The inevitable Boer war came 
up. Opinion was quite moderate till 
it came to our Java friend. After a 
pause in a heated debate he said: 

“How dot air in Natal must smell— 
one live Inglisher iz badt enough, but 
thousands of dead one—” here the cap- 
tain held his nose, slapped his knee 
and roared till his laughter rose above 


the bluff March wind. It was evident 
he had no love or pity to throw away 
upon the fighting Briton. He laughed 
so I thought the veins of his forehead 
would burst—the wild mirth of a man 
who knows how to hate and for whom 
it was sweet to contemplate the long 
winrows of English, Irish and Scotch 
soldiers who moulder beside the Tu- 
gela, fallen in defence of an impal- 
pable something which they vaguely 
believe to be patriotism. 

The ship’s company was delightfully 
various. We had Germans, Canadians, 
Alsatians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Americans and Britishers. There 
seemed to be a tendency among all to 
avoid the vexed troubles of the Phil- 
ippines and the Transvaal. When, 
however, these subjects came up, I 
found that the English people on 
board regretted the Boer war and the 
Americans regretted the Philippines, 
and all the continental folk were solid- 
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ly against both wars. The Hollanders 
told me that by their wars in Acheen 
in Sumatra all the rich revenues of 
Java were eaten up, while 100,000 of 
their best soldiers have perished miser- 
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ably in the jungles. The Dutchmen 
said that the Americans fight too much 
in Luzon. We ought, they aver, to 
hold a few cities, control the trade 


AND THE BOER WAR 


Everybody on the boat seemed to 
favor the heoric burghers. But all the 
Hollanders regarded as reprehensible 
the late caricatures of Queen Victoria 





ut—iriiitvu_uvme’ 6 '6@6Trrmmmmmrr in continental 
terior gradually ” papers. The 
settle, giving the |/ Sree m Dutch are a sim- 
native govern- a ‘ ple-hearted, 
ment into the peace-loving 


hands of natives. 

I was chairman 
of the concerts, 
and a strange 
thing happened; 
the Americans 
quietly sug- 
gested to leave 
off the toast for 
the President, 
and the English- 
men did the 
same _ compli- 
mentary thing 
toward their 
Queen. On the 
other hand, the 
Germans sang 
the “Marseill- 
aise” along with 
the Frenchmen, 
and the English- 
man sang in com- 
pany with the 
Hollanders “Het 
Volkslied” of the 
Transvaal. The first verse of this 
hymn goes thus: 


Kent gy dat volk vol helden moed 
En toch zoo lang geknecht, 
Het heeft geoffered goeden bloed 
Voor vryheid en voor recht? 
Komt Burgers last de vlaggen wappern, 
Ous lyden is voorby ; 
Roemt in de zegen onzrer deppen 
Dat vrye volk zgn wy. 


A rough translation is as follows: 
Ken ye that folk with courage bold 
So long in bondage dight, 
Who freely gave their goods and blood 
For Freedom and for Right? 
Come, burghers, let your banners wave, 
Our sufferings have gone by. 
Joy in the glory of our brave, 
That a free folk are we 








people, but terri- 


bly _ tenacious 
when once 
aroused. They 


adore their little 
queen, but say 
they would not 
let her marry 
the German 
Crown Prince, as 
Germany might 
absorb them. 

“If dot Ger- 
many come for 
Holland he not 
get de Holland 
—we giv her 
back to de sea.” 
This was the 
declaration by 
my Java captain 
one night when 
the subject was 
up. The captain 
amused us with 
his old ring- 
dove, seventeen years old, a bird he 
has carried with him several times 
around the world. 


* * 7 





At our concert we sang “Columbia” 
and the Dutch national hymn. I noted 
that the Frenchmen were sort of crest- 
fallen and so called across the table at 
a venture: “Frenchmen, sing us the 
‘Marseillaise’.’’ Ten French gentle- 
men arose and began the grand mar- 
tial air. At the last verse the au- 
dience, including twenty Germans, 
rose and joined. A German proposed 
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a “viva” for France and the company 
went wild. It seemed to me that the 
Europeans were delighted to present 
such a solid front. They tell me with 
great gusto that Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans are fight- 


ident as against General Joubert. 
There are two parties in the Trans- 
vaal, the party of Joubert, which 
was conciliatory to England, and 
the party of Kriiger, which was un- 
compromisingly 





ing like brothers 
in the Transvaal. 
This, to me, has 
weighty mean- 
ing. It may be 
only imagina- 
tion, yet Napo- 
leon said ‘“Imag- 
ination rules the 
world.” 

I have just 
been to Brus- 
sels, where I met 
and interviewed 
the famous Dr. 
Leyds, who is a 
remarkable man. 
He is the right 
bower of Presi- 
dent Kriiger, and 
is accredited as 
minister extraor- 
dinary to Berlin, 
Brussels, Lizbon, 
Paris, Peters- 
burg and the 








Siena 





the reverse. 

Leyds_ con- 
tends that the 
message for 
peace sent by 
the two presi- 
dents was sent 
purely from hu- 
manitarian rea- 
sons, because 
they feel that 
up among the 
mountain passes 
the slaughter of 
Modder and Tu- 
gela rivers will 
only be uselessly 
repeated. The 
Dutch people 
here seem to 
think the same 
thing. 

The Belgian 
papers, like 
those of Holland, 
are filled with 











Hague. In per- = 

son he is tall, with a pleasing face 
and presence, a clear, piercing eye, 
deep set ina strong head. He hasthe 
suavity of aborn diplomat, and weighs 
his words well. 

The doctor visited the Hague on the 
day Lord Salisbury wired Pretoria re- 
fusing the president’s all terms but 
unconditional surrender. I called on 
him there a second time. Leyds still 
believes the Republics will somehow 
win. There is an evident understand- 
ing between him and Kriiger. He is 
said to be greatly favored by the latter 
and to have sustained him for pres- 





sarcastic car- 
toons, and the English are equally 
caustic in their humorous points. 

An English society paper, published 
on the continent, has a long article on 
“Why the Germans Hate Us.” It 
blames first the writings of Heine and 
Schiller, and next the bumptiousness 
of acertain class of English travelers 
long familiar to Europeans. So it 
seems the English are willing to criti- 
cize themselves. 

Entering the office of the London & 
North Western Railway in Brussels, 
I was greeted bya hearty Yorkshire 
man. 
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“How are things with you?’ I asked 
him. 

“Oh, very middling,” he answered 
cheerfully; “they’re a bit down on us 
here, doan’t ye know, but they’ll get 
over it.” 

It is certainly conspicuously charm- 
ing to see the sang froid of the English 


THE QUEEN S MOTHER 





in face of a storm of wrathful, and 
sometimes reckless, criticism. We all 
admire pluck, and they have certainly 
got it. Returned officers here are all 
high in their praise of the marvelous 
courage of the British troops. 

Dr. Hendrik Miiller, consul for the 
Orange Free State, is a stout and gen- 
ial man, with benignant face and keen 
wits. His office on Java Straat in the 
Hague I found a busy place, but he 
had time to talk toan American. He 
is of opinion that if this war had not 
broken out, all of South Africa would 
have been peacefully assimilated under 
one government; but that now there 
will be a bitter race feeling for many 
years. He has no hope of England’s 
ever having a satisfactory and united 
South Africa. 


A young Boer that I met at Miiller’s 
office told me he had three brothers in 
the war. He was studying in London 
when hostilities commenced. Indi- 
vidually, he was very fond of English- 
men; but he heard no talk except 
about the crushing of the Republics, 
so he left London for Paris. This 
man’s family is very influential in the 
Orange Free State. 

“We were almost Anglicized,” he 
said. “Nearly every one was learning 
English, and in ten years, without the 
war, all South Africa would have been 
one United English colony. The war, 
however, has made us a nation, and in 
time we will find in England’s difficul- 
ties our opportunity for entire inde- 
pendence. The bitter, useless part of 
the struggle is that England wants 
what the Boers don’t want, and the 
Boers want. what the English care 
nothing for—their farms and the 
veldt. The Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal have all they desire. Not 
riches, but peace, is what my people 
most desire.” 

All the Boers I have met look and 
act very like Americans. They have 
splendid, strong faces, and are not ex- 
citable. They do not understand the 
art of advertising as we do at home. 
An American would die of ennui at 
the slow way business is done in Eu- 
rope. 

They think nothing of keeping you 
waiting an hour. Dr. Leyds was an 
exception to this, and when I made 
one of my calls on him he was in the 
midst of a meal, but left it and came 
out to talk—a feat worthy of a good 
Boston Yankee. 

The school children have boxes, in 
which they gather collections for the 
Boers; and Ican hear the boys argu- 
ing as to what would be the best way 
to smuggle guns into South Africa. 
Here, however, the people are quiet, 
but do a lot of stern, deep thinking. 
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ISADORE RUSH 


ABOUT THE DRAMA 


NEW portrait of Isadore Rush 
A will be welcomed by the host of 
friends of this bright, particu- 
lar star. She isa native of Berwick, 


Pennsylvania. As Mrs. Lucy Joy in 
“The Woman Hater” she made her 


debutin Boston. Then followed Bes- 
sie Bunting in “Send me Five Shil- 
lings;” Mrs. Oakes in “The Club 
Friend;” Kitty Farmington in ‘“Inno- 
cent as a Lamb;” Mrs. Dorrington in 
“In Dakota;” and Cleopatra Sturgess 
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in “The Politican.” She collects old 
china and “wish bones” as a pastime. 

“Les Enfants d’Edouard” is the title 
of a three act tragedy first performed 
in the Comedie Francaise in 1833. Its 
highly successful presentation by tal- 


ent drawn from the Boston College 
students in April, 1900, was a really 
noteworthy dramatic event. The lead- 
ing characters are shown in the en- 
graving. Its performance reflected 
great credit upon all who parcipated. 











A TRIO OF CANADIAN WRITERS 


By J. Gertrude Menard 


HAT the land of “Our Lady of the 
i Snows” appeals strongly to writ- 

ers of fiction has been amply dem- 
onstrated by such well-known persons 
as Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, Conan Doyle, and 
other literary workers of established 
ability. Whether the period chosen be 
the romantic days of ill-fated New 
France, or the more recent years of 
English rule, the wealth of material 
remains equally profuse, and attracts 
by the diversity of its character the 


struck a note which echoes deep 
in the hearts of those familiar with 
the sturdy, simple-hearted people he 
portrays, and which has done more to 
create a sympathetic interest in the 
details of their lives than any louder 
heralding could have done. 

The secret of Dr. Drummond’s suc- 
cess, aside from his mastery of dialect, 
lies without doubt in his complete 
knowledge of his subjects and his abso- 
lute fidelity to their varying natures. 
The voyageur, matching his strength and 


lover of the picturesque, the p,. w 4. prumMOND 





heroic, or the religious in 
human nature. 

But if Canada has become 
thus alluring to outsiders as 
a setting for their tales, her 
charms have not failed to be 
appreciated by her own sons, 
and it would be possible to 
name many native exponents 
of French Canadian life, in 
whose productions, whether 
prose or verse, may be found 
either the encouraging promise 
of youthful talent, or the 
pleasing excellence of matured 
power. 

Perhaps none of these au- 
thors has, however, in a single 
effort, gained so thoroughly 
the attention and the affection 
of the public as has Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Drummond in his 
recently published volume, 
“The Habitant.” In this 
collection of dialect poems, 
now become one of the trea- 
sures of every Canadian 
household, the writer has 
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skill against the fury of torrent and 
rapid; the farmer, living out the mo- 
notonous years of his life on the iso- 
lated acres of his forefathers; the 
returned explorer from the “States,” 
rich in store-clothes and broken Eng- 
lish—all these he knows from personal 
contact and it is this intimacy that has 
enabled him to produce a work very 
nearly approaching literature. In the 
preface to his book, Dr. Drummond 
says: “Having lived, practically,all my 
life side by side with the French Cana- 
dian people, I have grown to admire 
and love them; and I have felt that 
while many of the English-speaking 
public know, perhaps as well as my- 
self, the French Canadian of the cities, 
yet they have had little opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the habi- 
tant; therefore I have endeavored to 
paint a few types, and in doing this, it 
has seemed to me that I could best at- 
tain the object in view by having my 
friends tell their own tales in their own 


way.” 
His Baptistes, Philorums, and 
Pierres speak, therefore, not with 


stilted phraseology or with any at- 
tempt at poetic elegance, but with 
the vigor and raciness which their 
quaint combination of two languages 
alone makes possible. “The Wreck of 
the Julie Plante,”” perhaps one of the 
best known of the collection, is a 
striking example of this unique style: 


On wan dark night on Lac St. Pierre, 
De win’ she blow, blow, blow, 

An de crew of de wood scow “Julie Plante” 
Got scar't an’ run below— 

For de win’ she blow lak hurricane; 
Bimeby she blow some more, 

An’ Ge scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre 
Wan arpent from de shore. 


De Captinne walk on de fronte deck, 
An’ walk de hin’ deck too— 

He call de crew from up de hole; 
He call de cook also. 

De cook she's name was Rosie, 
She came from Montreal, 

Was chambre maid on lumber barge, 
On de Grande Lachine Canal. 


De night was dark lak’ wan black cat, 
De wave run high an’ fas’, 

W’'en de captine tak’ de Rosie girl 
An’ tie her to de mas’, 

Den he also tak’ de life preserve, 
An’ jomp off on de lak’, 

An’ say, “Good-bye, ma Kosie dear, 
I go drown for your sak’,” 


Nex’ morning very early 
*Bout ha‘f-pas’ two-t'ree-four— 

De captinne—scow and de poor Rosie 
Was corpses on de shore, 

For de win’ she blow lak’ hurricane; 
Bimeby she blow some more, 

An’ de scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre, 
Wan arpent from de shore. 


MORAL 

Now all good wood scow sailor man 
Tak’ waining by dat storm, 

An’ go an’ marry some nice French girl 
Am leev on wan beeg farm, 

De win’ can blow lak* hurricane; 
An’ spose she blow some more, 

You can’t get drown on Lac St. Pierre 
So long you stay on shore. 


But Dr. Drummond can move to 
tears as well as laughter, and it is per- 
haps in his pathetic moments that the 
charm of his truly poetic nature is 
most strongly felt. Who does not ap- 
preciate the pensive retrospect of the 
old grandpere, who, relegated to the 
quiet of the chimney-corner, recalls 
tenderly but sadly, the good old times 
of his long-past youth. 

Venezici, mon cher mai, an’ sit down by me—so. 
An’ I will tole you story of old tam long ago— 
W'en ev'ryt ing is happy—w’en all de bird is sing, 


An’ me!—I'm young an’ strong lak moose an‘ not afraid 
noting. 

I close my eye jus’ so, an’ see de place w'ere I am born— 

I close my ear and lissen to musique of de horn. 

Dat's horn ma dear ole moder blow—an only ting she play 

Is **viens done vite Napoleon—peche-toi pour votre 
souper.” 

Or the melancholy musing of the 
aged raftsman, useless now, and left 
stranded like one of his own crafts 
upon the bank of his beloved river: 

It seem dead place for sure now, on shore down by de 
lan in’— 

No more de voyageurs is sing lak dey was sing alway— 

De tree dey're commence growin’ w’ere shaintee once is 


standin’, 
An’ no one scare de swallow w’en she fly across de bay. 


I don't lak see de reever she’s never doin’ nothin’ 

But passin’ empty ev’ry day on Bout de Vile below— 

Ma ole shaloup dat’s lyin’ wit’ all its timber rottin’ 

An’ tam sochange on Bord-a -Plouffe since forty years ago! 
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The temptation to quote is well-nigh 
irresistible, but one must, after all, 
read the poems in their entirety to 
fully understand their tenderness and 
drollery. 

Dr. Drummond is a practising phy- 
sician, living in the heart of the busy 
city of Montreal, and his literary work 
is necessarily more or less a matter 
of recreation to be indulged in during 
leisure hours; but notwithstanding the 
demands upon his time, he has not in- 
frequently consented to appear upon 
the platform, and has been heard with 
great success before 
the most critical 
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membered as most agreeable studies 
of Canadian life, while a monograph 
on Dulhut, the explorer, and a number 
of tales descriptive of the French 
Revolution, entitled “As Told to His 
Grace,” displayed the author’s deep 
historical research and his ability to 
produce pen-pictures which remained 
indellibly impressed upon the mind. 
His later book, “Spanish John,” and 
the recently published “Span o’ Life,” 
written in collaboration with Miss Mc- 
Ilwraith of Hamilton, are also historical 
novels, and are marked by an elegance 
of language and 
purity of style that 





audiences of the Do- 
minion as an inter- 
preter of his own 
inimitable dialect. 
In recognition of his 
important contribu- 
tion to the litera- 
ture of his country, 
he has been elected 
a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of 
England and of the 
Royal Society of 
Canada. 

A second volume 
of poems, similar 
in character to 
“The Habitant,” is 
now in process of 
preparation, and its appearance will 
be awaited with interest by lovers of 
unconventional poetry both in the 
United States and in: Canada. 

= < & 

William McLellan has become so well 
known to American readers through 
his contributions to Harper’s Maga- 
zine, that an introduction to him as 
writer of entertaining prose would be 
superfluous. His dialect stories, sup- 
posed to be told by an amusing indi- 
vidual named Melchior, are still of suf- 
ficiently recent publication to be re- 





suggest the art of 
the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

As a poet, Mr. Mc- 
Lellan is, perhaps, 
less widely recog- 
nized, but his work 
in this direction 
has been of a most 
interesting and ori- 
‘ginal nature. In 
the volume, “Songs 
of Old Canada,” 
he has undertakena 
translation of the 
ancient folk songs 
still current in 
French Canada, and 
so well has he 
succeeded in this difficult task that 
one finds still preserved in the English 
verse, the subtle swing, spirit, and 
tenderness of the French chanson. But 
little of the elusive beauty and light- 
ness of the original has been lost in 
the translation. That stirring lilt, 
“En Roulant ma Boule,” which lends 
itself so satisfyingly to the robust 
vocal powers of the jovial native, 
and which in point of popularity is 
second only to the plaintive “A La 
Claire Fontaine,” he presents in this 
form: 
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Behind the Manor lies the mere 
En roulant ma boule; 

Three ducks bathe in its water clear, 
En roulant ma boule. 

Rouli, roulant, ma boule, roulant, 
En roulant ma boule roulant, 

En roulant ma boule. 


Three fairy ducks swim without fear: 
The prince goes hunting far and near. 


The Prince at last draws near the lake: 
He bears his gun of magic make. 


With magic gun of silver bright, 
He sights the black but kills the white. 


He sights the black but kills the white. 
Ah! cruel Prince, my heart you smite. 
Ah! cruel Prince, my heart you break, 
In killing thus my snow-white Drake. 


My snow-white Drake, my Love, My King; 
The crimson life-blood stains his wing. 


His life-blood falls in rubies bright, 
His diamond eyes have lost their light. 


The cruel ball has found its quest, 
His golden bill sinks on his breast, 


His golden bill sinks on his breast, 
His plumes go floating East and West. 


Far, far they're borne to distant lands, 
Till gathered by fair maidens’ hands; 


Till gathered by fair maidens’ hands; 
And form at last a soldier's bed. 


And form at last a soldier’s bed, 
En roulant ma boule; 

Sweet refuge for the wanderers’ head, 
En roulant ma boule. 


Rouli, roulant, ma boule roulant; 
En roulant ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule. 


That Mr. McLellan is possessed of 
marked talent in the line of creative 
work, as well as of the power to inter- 
pret the genius of others, is demon- 
strated by the choice lyrics which he 
has incorporated in his latest achieve- 
ment, “The Span o’ Life,” as for in- 
stance: 

“The span o’ life's nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 


Nor braid eneugh this weary warld 
To part my love frae me. 
And that rhythmic refrain, lately set 
to music by Mr. Frederic F. Bullard, 
beginning— 
“In Spanish hands I've bent and swung 
With Spanish grace and skill; 
I’ve scoured Lepanto of the Turk, 
And Spain of Boabdil. 


Like so many other men of letters 
Mr. McLellan was educated for an- 
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other profession—that of law, and in 
1881 was admitted as a notary public 
of the Province of Quebec. He holds 
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at present many positions of responsi- 
bility in the city of Montreal, being a 
Fellow of Law in McGill University, 
president of the Fraser Institute, and 
official notary of the Bank of Montreal. 
That in literature he has found his 
life work, however, is easily perceived 
by a glimpse of him in his quiet study, 
where, surrounded by many memen- 
tos of the days of heroism and ro- 
mance, and with the presence of his 
favorite authors, among whom are his 
own Champlain and Dollier de Casson, 
to strengthen and inspire him, he 
spends his time in preserving for the 
world the memory of the past cen- 
tury, whose charms he knows so well. 
To Louis Frechette belongs the dis- 
tinguished title of Poet Laureate of 
Canada. 
However 
writer may 


faithfully the English 
devote himself to the 


cause of this northern country, it is in 
the musical language of its founders, 
and by one of the same race, that her 
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songs are most fittingly sung, and M. 
Frechette, upon whom has fallen the 
flattering duty of official poet, un- 
doubtedly most ably upholds the honor 
conferred upon him. 

Of his ‘poems, which comprise not 
less than seven volumes, it may not be 
overstating a fact to say that they sur- 
pass the greater portion of contempor- 
aneous French verse. Strength is 
their most prominent characteristic, 
combined with an out-door atmosphere 
—the breath of the woods and fields, 
which is inseparable from all truly 
Canadian literature. So delicate is his 
imagery, so refined his diction, that he 
renders poetic many subjects natur- 
ally devoid of that quality. In the 
lofty patriotism which inspires his 
best work, he strongly resembles 
Francois Coppee, than which scarce 
greater praise could be given. 

M. Jules Lemaitre has made the 
statement that poetry is dying out in 
France, and if that be true, it is not to 
be wondered at that M. Frechette finds 
in that country so warm a welcome. 
His two works, “Les Fleurs Boreales” 
and “Les Oiseaux de Neiges,” were 
crowned by the French Academy, 
being unanimously awarded the first 
prize. M. Frechette is also an officer 
of the Academy of France, a member 
of the Academy of Rouen, a member 
of the Imperial Institute of London, 
and Vice-president of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada. 

It seems somewhat incongruous to 


state that this representative Canadian 
was at one time a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, yet such is the case. A 
business connection which he formed 
with the Illinois Central Railroad 
necessitating a residence of several 
years in the state of Illinois, he de- 
cided in 1871 to take the oath of alleg- 
iance tothe United States. M. Fre. 
chette has also a more personal inter- 
est in Americans, being closely related 
by marriage to our own famous novel- 
ist, William Dean Howells, whose 
charming little story “A Chance Ac- 
quaintance,” he has translated into the 
French language. That such an 
achievement called forth all the sub- 
tleties of M. Frechette’s pen, will be 
acknowledged by the admirers of the 
peculiar style of our celebrated realist. 

Although for a number of years de- 
voting the greater portion of his time 
to the profession of literature, M. 
Frechette has in the past led the 
busy life of the lawyer and the jour- 
nalist, while his public services in- 
clude a term of five years in the 
House of Commons. As with Mr. Mc- 
Lellan, however, the heroes of his na- 
tive land have always held a firm 
place in his affections, and to each of 
them, from Cartier to Riel, he has 
paid a tribute of glowing verse. In- 
deed, we may easily believe the truth 
of the line included in the dedication 
of one of his most recent volumes: 


“Cette page est ecrite plus avec le coeur qu avec 
la plume.” 
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How many times in life’s short course 
Our spirit may ebb or flow, 

Or under the gloom of fear and doubt 
Our courage-lamp burn low; 

And faith seem ever so far away— 
Through beckoning shadows grope— 
Yet often our souls great ramparts rise 
On the ruins of blasted hope. 


W. S. Peirce 





OUR INAUGURAL GUEST 
By Ina Capitola Emery 


HE March winds were howling 
is around the corners the night be- 

fore inauguration and brought the 
visitors a little nearer the fireplace, 
where logs brightly blazed and 
crackled. While intent on telling 
stories amid peals of merry laughter, 
we were startled by a sharp ring at 
the bell. I hurried to the door and on 
opening it beheld a man in a long 
linen duster, which the wind tossed 
about, leaving his lank form clearly 
outlined, while one hand grasped his 
hat tightly. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” I asked, 
as he stared at me with a bewildered 
gaze. Nervously he clutched at his 
pocket as he drew out a crumpled 
piece of paper from which he read 
slowly, “Mrs. Abigail Tracy.” 

“Does she live here?” he questioned, 
glancing up. 

“No,” I answered, “but her daugh- 
ter does.” 

“Oh—yes—eh—” he stammered, “it 
was she I wanted ter find.” 

“Won't you come in?” I asked, as he 
stooped to pick up his baggage. 

“Guess I will,” he replied, as he 
entered the hall and walked at once 
into the drawing-room. 

“So this’s the place?” he exclaimed 
complacently, as he settled himself in 
the rocker and deposited his old-fash- 
ioned carpet-bag on one side, while he 
carefully laid the umbrella on top, 
and then drawing his fingers through 
his wind-tossed hair, he calmly con- 
tinued, “been on the go continuously 
since yesterday noon. Had a few 
stops but nothin’ restful to a feller. 
It’s been jest a continual jog right 


along. Ever been on the cars?” he 
questioned, abruptly. 

“Yes, oh yes!” I replied. “Who 
shall I say wishes to see my mother?” 

“Bill,” he replied calmly, as he rose 
and strode across the room to an oil 
painting. “Beats all how they do 
make ’em natural’s life now days,” he 
commented cooly, as he stepped a 
little closer. 

“Bill what?” I questioned. 

He turned and looked at me a mo- 
ment before he spoke. 

“Jest Bill,” he replied with a ques- 
tioning look as to my meaning. 

“But will my mother know Just 
Bill?” I ventured at last. 

“Yes—oh yes,” he replied slowly. 
“She that was your mother’s mother, 
uster to teach up’n our district when I 
was a little shaver. She boarded at 
our house more’n two weeks once. She 
and Sue uster be great friends,” he 
added, resuming his attitude before 
the picture. 

“Are you Sue’s brother?” I queried, 
as I paused with one step on the stair. 

“Oh—no!” he replied with a lowered 
inflection in his voice, “I’m Sue’s son.” 

“Sue’s son!” curiously queried my 
mother, “who’s Sue, I would like to 
know?” and without saying any more 
left the room and descended the stairs. 

“Iam glad to meet you,” she ex- 
claimed, as she entered the drawing 
room. 

“And I’m glad ter see you,” he burst 
forth, as he grasped her hand. “The 
sight er you is good for one’s eyes.” 

“I would like to introduce you to my 
daughter if Ionly knew your name,” 
said my mother pleasantly. 
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“Oh—we've met,” was his reply, 
with a merry twinkle in hiseye. ‘My 
name’s Bill—jest Bill. Non’er yer 
mister’s about me.” 

“My daughter tells me mother 
taught in your district when you were 
a little fellow.” 

“She did,” he interrupted, “an’ a 
likelier teacher ’twould be hard to 
find, they say. They got to talkin’ 
about her when Melinda was up ter 
our house some three weeks ago. 
Then it was we got to speakin’ about 
the doin’s that was to take place when 
we made the new president, an’ the 
cheap rates ‘tween 
here and back. Then 
Melinda spoke up 
and says she: ‘Now 
Sue, why don’t ye 
put it in the head er 
Bill to go an’ see 
somethin’ er the 
world. There’s Abi- 
gail Tracy that was, 
whose daughter is 
livin’ right in the 
midst of it all. An’ 
Bill ain’t goin’ ter be 
any younger nor have 
a better chance,’ says 
she, ‘an’ if I were 
you I'd let him go.’ 
And so Mar she thought it over an’ 
went down ter meetin’ the next Sun- 
day an’ gets yer street and number 
an’ here I be,” he exclaimed, with a 
broad smile. 

“Won’t you take off your coat?” 
asked my mother, smiling musingly. 

“Guess I will,” he exclaimed, “my 
ticket’s good ’til the fouteenth an’ I 
told ’em to meet me on the six o’clock 
train ther fifteenth. I’m goin’ to stop 
quite a spell,” he added, as he slowly 
drew off his long linen duster, then the 
long ulster coat and finally the 
worsted scarf from around his neck. 

“Pretty fine establishment your run- 


‘Beats all how they do make ’em natural’s 
life now days.” 


nin’ here,” he continued as he seated 
himself and looked around complacent- 
ly. “This ain’t a hotel, is it?” 

“No,” my mother hastened to say. 
“It would be quite convenient now if 
it were. Our room is limited, as the 
house is full of company. And I was 
about to say, Mr.—er—I don’t know 
your name—” she hesitated. 

“Jest call me Biil like the rest er the 
folks,” he replied. 

“Well, Mr. William—your mother 
was a—” 

“Burnam,” he interjected; 
Burnam,” as she paused. 

“Well, I was going to say I would 
consider it a real pleasure to entertain 
Sue Burnham’s son for mother’s sake; 
but just now we are full,” she spoke 
hurriedly. “If it were not just as it is, 
; Mr. William, we’d have you 

send your trunks right here, 

and spend the time with us. 

At any other time we would 
be glad—”’ 

“Oh, you needn’t 
bother ’bout a room,” 
he interrupted, “I'll 
camp right down on 
this sofy an’ be as 
neat’s a pin, my lug- 
gage’s allright here,” 
he added, thumping 
the carpet bag with his foot. 

A few minutes later my mother ex- 
cused herself as she motioned me to 
follow her. “It must be done,” she 
said with a perplexed brow. “It 
would never do to have him say we 
turned him out of doors. But what 
shall we do?” she questioned, as in 
vain we endeavored to solve the prob- 
lem. My brother solved it for us by 
insisting that he would go to one of 
the nearby hotels, and then our guest 
should take his room: And so it was 
arranged. There he deposited his 
luggage, brushed up and then returned 
to the library. 


“Sue 
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“Havin’ a little music, be yer? Will 
yer jest strike up a tunean’ I'll join 
yer,” he commented, clapping his 
hands with a complacent air. He 
sang “Home Sweet Home” not once, 
but thrice, for the guests of the house 
clapped and encored until his eyes 
fairly shone with delight. So pleased 
was he with the way they seemed to 
take his music that he noisily ex- 
claimed, “Yer see, I’m not new at this 
kind’er business. Been leader in our 
school house meetin’s ever since I was 
knee high to a grasshopper.” Then 
he struck his tuning fork against the 
broad heel of his cowhide boot once 
more as he waited for the right pitch, 
and turned to find a new tune. 

My face grew crimson, but when I 
endeavored to leave the piano an up- 
roarious exclamation came from them 
all as they shouted, “One more, please 
—you don’t know how much we are 
enjoying this treat.” 

And I knew they regarded it as a 


treat, yet it did not seem right for me 
to allow my guest, for such he was 
then, to stand there and in his honest 
way afford them an opportunity to 


make fun. Itwas almost twelve when 
we retired, and the evening had been 
passed in listening to his songs. We 
slept soundly, but next morning were 
aroused by a great stampede and a 
sharp ringing of the bell—once—twice 
—thrice—it rang loudly. When we 
gathered around the breakfast table 
questions were raised as to what had 
been the commotion. 

“Oh, it’s all right!” said our guest in 
a drawling way, “but I was afraid 
you'd all been murdered in yer beds, 
an’ I was givin’ the alarm, Why, 
we'd been up two hours or more an’ a 
day’s work half done,” he continued. 
“The sun’s been up much’s an hour or 
more. Muster been takin’ sleepin’ 
powders,” he commented as he turned 
to mother. 


Immediately after breakfast we 
started out to view the parade, and it 
was then that I discovered the plans 
formulated, but I determined to lose 
no part of the fun myself, so appeared 
unconcerned. They had all paired off 
and there stood Mr. William holding 
the gate. 

“I guess it’s you’n me,” he com- 
mented, asI walked demurely through. 
As we approached the car a young 
man waved to the conductor; my es- 
cort saw him and waved his umbrella 
furiously in the air, continuing until 
the car had stopped. With a rush he 
made for the car steps, almost drag- 
ging me on board. It was crowded 
and I was pushed on until my position 
was near the door. I looked down, 
only to see my escort standing at the 
other door. He was apparently ob- 
serving all taking place, for in a loud, 
penetrating voice he called to meas 
the conductor entered, “Never mind, 
I’ll pay yer fare this trip!” 

Unconscious of the suppressed mer- 
riment depicted on every face, my es- 
cort complacently gazed’ out of the 
window, standing a little more erect 
perhaps because of his gallantry, but 
in no other way seemingly conscious 
of the impression made. 

As days passed I climbed the steps 
to the dome of the Capitol, mounted 
the stairways of every government 
department, walked through the 
streets and endeavored in every way 
to treat our guest with courtesy. But 
about the White House reception I was 
determined—for there he should, I 
said, go alone. I declared nothing 
would induce me to subject myself to 
the ridicule of the crowds which would 
assemble. In all our travels he had 
never worn a glove or parted with his 
linen duster, although the chilling 
March wind whistled around corners 
and down the open chimneys with its 
usual bitter cold. I suppose his reason 
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for retaining the garment consigned to 
oblivion long years before was for the 
protection of his new store clothes. 
But I had no reason to believe that he 
would change his attire on the coming 
occasion, and I did not intend to be 
drawn into a position of ridicule, and 
accordingly set to work devising plans. 

“What a couple! They’ll be the ob- 
served of all observers,” laughingly 
teased the girls, whenever the subject 
was brought up. 

Eventually the hour arrived when I 
should act. My heart was beating un- 
usually fast, for I feared he could read 
my plans, and not for the world did I 
intend to hurt his feelings. At the last 
moment, however, fortune seemed to 
favor me, for he decided he would take 
the midnight train rather than wait 
until morning. 

“Just the thing!’ I exclaimed, en- 
thusiastically, and then you'll give 
them all a surprise when you walk in, 
just as they are ready to meet you.” 

He seemed pleased with the idea 
until he grasped the situation more 
fully. 

“Mr. William,” I half stammered, 
“you are going on the midnight 
train—” 

“Yes!” he interrupted. 

“And you want to see the President 
and Mrs. McKinley,” I continued. 

“Well, you can just bet yer life I 
do!" he said, as he slapped his hands 
together. "Wouldn’t miss that treat 
for a cow or two, with the settin’ hens 
thrown in,” and his eyes brightened 
with the prospect. 

“Yes, I know,” I hastened to add, 
“but let me plan for you.” 

He shifted one foot and bent for- 
ward eagerly with his eyes fastened 
on me, and I was a trifle disconcerted, 
but I managed to get my breath as I 
said: “You know your baggage must 
be at the station.” 

“Yessem,” he replied, drawing his 
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lips together, and nodding by way of 
emphasis. 

“Well, then, it will be necessary for 
you to bid us good bye here, and take 
your baggage to the station, look 
after your ticket; then, having every- 
thing checked there, you can take a 
car for the White House and get back 
in plenty of time.” 

But a clearly defined change over- 
spread his countenance. The beaming 
smile faded as he looked toward the 
floor. 

“But I'd thought I'd go with you,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” I said, conscience smitten, 
“but that can’t very well be arranged.” 
I hastened to add, “My plan is the 
best one for you to adopt.” 

“But I might not be able to find you 
with all that crowd,” he said, in a 
shaky voice. 

“No,” I replied slowly, “it would be 
useless for you to try; but I must 
hurry or we will all be late, and here’s 
your lunch, Mr. William, and I do hope 
you will have a lovely time and a 
pleasant journey.” 

“Good bye!” he said affectingly; “but 
I guess I'll see you again to-night,” he 
added in brighter tones. 

“Not if I can help myself,” I 
thought, as I hurried to my room. I 
sank into a chair and thought of his 
disappointment. Somehow I could not 
drive his troubled face from meas I 
prepared to dress. But with the 
merry jokes and the laughter of our 
household, he ceased to be discussed, 
and not until we had arrived at the 
porte cochere of the Executive Man- 
sion did we think of him again. But 
there behold, in raiment of linen, with 
carpet-bag, lunch-box, and umbrella, 
stood our guest, leaning against the 
marble pillar at the entrance to the 
mansion. A comical picture he made 
as he turned his head from side to side 
and eagerly scanned the passing faces, 
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then rushed forward excitedly and 
caught my arm. 

“I knew I'd find yer,” he chuckled, 
as we were pushed forward with the 
crowd. Heedless of long trains and 
crushable sleeves he wedged his way, 
pushing through the crowd with his 
elbows and all the time beaming on 
me as he said, “I’ve been waiting much 
asan hour. I went to the station,” he 
added; “but bein’ as it wasn’t just 
safe to leave these in such a public 
place, I fetched ’em along. I had 
thought for awhile I missed yer,” he 
continued, as we entered the corridor. 

“An’ that’s Uncle Sam’s brass band,” 
he exclaimed, stopping before the Ma- 
rine Band. Before I realized it, he 
was keeping time with an awkward 
martial tread. I caught his arm; he 
seemed to understand my glance, and 
dropped back into his slow step again. 

My friends, grasping the situation, 
had lost themselves in the crowd, and 
I knew that they were probably 
watching us from some point of van- 
tage. 

We had entered the dining-room, 
where wraps were checked. The por- 
ter reached for my companion’s car- 
pet-bag and umbrella, but he drew 
back, looking at him questioningly. 

The porter by that time had them 
strapped together and was reaching 
him the check. 

“It’s all right!’ I whispered, “just 
let him take them.” 

With a questioning expression on 
his face he turned, not once, but twice, 
as he looked at the storage of wraps. 

“I’ve heard er them sharpers,” he 
added, still glancing anxiously, “and 
I’m not such a greeny—” but his at- 
tention was diverted just then, as we 
had entered the red parlor. Smilax 
entwined the chandeliers, potted plants 
in pyramids adorned the room, while a 
solid embankment of bright crimson 
buds studded the mantel. 


“Mar’s so fond er posies,” he said, as 
he looked toward them with a pleased 
smile. 

“Your name?” softly inquired the 
handsome marshal, as he stood erect 
in full army regalia. 

“Bill; just Bill!’-my guest ex- 
claimed, as he grasped the extended 
hand of the new president. But the 
new arrivals and din of feminine “I’m 
glad to see you,” left no time for 
smiles or comment, and we passed on. 

How he greeted the ladies in the re- 
ceiving party I do not know, for I was 
in front of him and dared not look 
back, but when the pretty Miss Wil- 
son, daughter of the secretary of agri- 
culture, was reached, I turned, as she 
was the last of the party. Just then I 
heard him say, “I hope your health’s 
good.” Perhaps, however, the smile 
which overspread her face was the 
greeting for the next comer. Then 
we entered the east room. Myriads 
of tiny electric lights in red, white 
and blue, dotted between the mass of 
green, covered the ceiling. Roses and 
buds twined around the tall mirrors, 
while sweet scented violets and odd 
faced orchids in solid embankment 
were surrounded with tall tropical 
plants, filling every nook and corner. 
Amidst the scene of fairy-like splen- 
dor my guest seemed lost in wonder. 
I watched him in silence, as he gazed 
first above, and then around him, but 
my amusement changed to chagrin 
when I was Startled by his voice, as 
loud asif calling his oxen to a halt: 
“Golly, but them are fine! Beats tal- 
ler candles and kerosine all ter hol- 
ler.” Before I was able to control my 
indignation he grasped my arm, as he 
half whispered, “I say, Mar’s china 
asters wouldn’t be nothin’ here, an’ 
all the neighbors say she beats the 
Dutch a-raisin ’em.” 

So intent on the floral decoration 
had he become that he did not notice 
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the line forming for a promenade. He 
turned to gaze at elegant gowns, and I 
could see amazement written on his 
open, honest face, as he seemed to be 
studying the contour of throat and 
chest of the decollete attired. Before 
I had time to realize what was being 
done, we were marching arm in arm 
down the crimson corridor, keeping 
time with the march rendered by the 
Marine Band. Familiar faces greeted 
me on all sides. I met smiles and sup- 
pressed exclamations as we passed 
them. However, I determined to ac- 
cept the inevitable, and my spirits 
rose accordingly. Gowned in pale 
blue silk and lace, cut with low cor- 
sage and a bunch of violets on my 
shoulder, I was escorted by our guest, 
who strode majestically down the cor- 
ridor in his cowhide boots, a starched 
shirt revealed only by the laundered 
collar, and the much worn linen dus- 
ter reaching almost to the floor. I 


know we presented the most amusing 
spectacle of President McKinley’s in- 


auguration. We passed on through 
the conservatory and back for our 
wraps, and then started on our return 
home. There the folks were all as- 
sembled, but one glance into my face 
convinced them of the danger of say- 
ing too much to me just then. 

“Let’s sing once more,” he said; 
“«Home, Sweet Home.’ I’ve just 
time,” he added, glancing at his open- 
faced timepiece. So once more, for 
the last time, I struck the keys ina 
rambling introduction. Once, twice, 
—I struck the first note, while all 
waited for our guest to begin. Again 
I struck the key, this time softly, but 
still he faltered. I looked up and he 
seemed to be gazing far away. “I 
can't sing it to-night,” he said. “It'll 
never be home, the same to me.” 


.your kindness. 


He seemed to forget any one else 
was inthe room, as he glanced down 
and huskily spoke: “I'll never forget 
Never—so long’s I 
live. An’ I want ter tell yer I’ve 
never had such a good time in all my 
life before. I’ve always been kept 
back on the farm, so to speak, without 
seein’ nothin’ er the world. But this 
trip—why, it’s been like a peek inter 
Heaven ter me.” 

The girls had stolen silently away 
and left ustwo alone, and I had 
dropped my hands on the keys and 
listened, “Yes,” he repeated slowly, 
“like Heaven—to me.” 

For a moment my heart rebelled at 
his praise, and I could not speak; but 
recovering myself somewhat, I said 
huskily: 

“Your train—I’m afraid you'll be 
late.” 

All the uncouth manner seemed to 
be vanishing—I forgot his clothes. It 
was his soul revealed which seemed to 
shine before me as he slowly arose and 
reached out his hand. 

“Good-bye; good-bye;” he spoke 
slowly, with a slight tremor running 
through his words. “Thank yer again 
an’ again for all you’ve done. An’ it’s 
more’n likely we'll never meet on 
earth again,” he continued, more hus- 
kily still, “but Ihad a glimpse er 
God’s land, and some day I'll be 
waitin’ like I was to-night for yer. 
Maybe it will be at the gates of the 
holy land. Good bye! God bless yer 
for all you’ve done,” and his voice 
sounded like a benediction. I paused 
as he passed the threshold, for some- 
thing in his earnest gaze gave mea 
glimpse of his soul life and the thought 
arose inmy mind: “Perhaps, who 
knows, we were entertaining an angel 
unawares.” 
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THE ADMISSION OF TEXAS AND THE MEXICAN WAR* 
By Charles W. Hall | 


doubtedly transferred to the 

United States all the territory 
now embraced in the state of Texas, 
and a large portion of what is now 
Arizona and New Mexico. Whatever 
rights of domain were thus acquired, 
however, were transferred to Spain in 
1819, in return for the cession of the 
Floridas, which was consummated 
and ratified by the King of Spain in 
1821. Passing into the hands of the 
Mexicans shortly after, through the 
revolutionary establishment of the 
republic of Mexico, it remained politi- 
cally a territory annexed for the pur- 
poses of government to the ancient 
province of Coahuila. 

At this time, Texas, despite its 
enormous extent of territory and great 
natural alivantages, was of little real 
value to the Mexican republic. All 
along the real limit of Mexican rule, 
the Rio Grande del Norte, the Indios 
bravos, the fierce Lipans, Kiowas and 
Commanches, held in check that wave 
of civilization which should have 
steadily swept northward to the Sabine 
River, and indeed seemed likely in 
time to depopulate and lay waste the 
frontier provinces of the descendants 
and successors of the Spanish conquista- 
dores. 

Against this savage inundation of 
the wild horse of the desert, the Indian 
serf and white peon could and would 
do little or nothing, and the royal vice- 
roys and the earlier presidents of Mexi- 
co were unable to make head against 
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their constant incursions. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that in the second 
and third decades of the nineteenth 
century they welcomed the coming of 
emigrants from the _ slave-holding 
states of the American republic, who 
could and would invade the haunts of 
their hereditary enemies, and as they 
fondly hoped, buttress with the Ameri- 
can rifle the new frontiers of the land 
of Anaahuac. 

Large grants of land were made to 
the earlier immigrants; special ex- 
emptions from customs, duties and 
municipal and provincial imports, en- 
couraged the new comers, too many 
of whom had gooa reasons for leaving 
their former homes for an asylum in 
which no sheriff or United States mar- 
shal could secure a writ of extradition. 
Many others had come with no worse 
record than that of improvidence or an 
honest poverty, and many more were 
able, intelligent, brave and enterpris- 
ing Americans. 

In 1835 the independence of Texas 
was declared, and war promptly fol- 
lowed. The brutal massacre of Colo- 
nel Travis and the defenders of the 
Alamo, and of Fanning’s captured 
force at Goliad; the outrageous treach- 
ery, cowardice and cruelty with which 
the Mier expeditionists were decimated 
and cruelly abused after an honorable 
surrender; and minor barbarities and 
treacheries on the part of the follow- 
ers and tools of Santa Anna evidenced 
his complete unfitness to rule, and 
were followed by his utter defeat and 
ultimate capture at the battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21, 1836. Later the 
defeat, at the Salado River, of General 
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Adrian Woll, who invaded Texas in 
1842, undoubtedly established the ex- 
istence of a de facto republican gov- 
ernment, such as in those days the 


failings, certainly were not lacking in 

affection to the land of their birth. 
General Jackson was most strongly 

impressed with the danger of such a 
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Signatures and seal affixed to the ratification of the convention with Texas in 1838, now in the 
State Department at Washington, and bere published for the first time. 


United States was ever ready to rec- 
ognize. 

In 1844, France and England had 
offered to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas, if they could be as- 
sured that the new empire would not 
seek admission to the American 
Union; but these negotiations, while 
skilfully used to impress Congress, 
were not favorably received by the 
Texans, who, whatever their other 


solution of the destiny of Texas. He 
pointed out that the northwestern 
boundary was still unsettled, and tha; 
Texas once made a centre of British 
influence, would, in case of hostilities, 
also become a base of English naval 
and military action. 

The joint resolution passed both 
houses, but the treaty which was nego- 
tiated with the State of Texas was not 
at first ratified by the Senate, because 
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“the question of annexation had not as 
yet been placed before the people of 
the United States.” The election of 
President Polk, in November, 1844, on 
this issue, disposed of this objection, 
and on March 3, 1845, the last day of his 
administration, President Tyler pro- 
posed to submit to the republic of 
Texas that part of the joint resolution 
which must be ratified to complete 
the compact. This ratification was 
promptly forthcoming, and Texas was 
formally admitted to the American 
Union, December 29, 1845. 

The authorities of Mexico strongly 
resented the act of annexation, as an 
unjust, illegal and unfriendly spoli- 
ation of her territory, which she pro- 
posed to resist to the extent of her 
ability, appealing to the justice of God 
and the sense of right and sympathies 
of the nations of the earth. President 
Herrera favored an arbitration and 
peaceful settlement of all difficulties, 
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but was compelled to resign, and 
General Paredes succeeded him. 
President Paredes very properly re- 
fused to receive or recognize in any 
capacity Minister Slidell, who had 


been sent to Mexico as an envoy ex- 
traordinary, and a long period of non- 
intercourse and of frontier disturban- 
ces, presaged the inevitable storm of 
war. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that at no time for years had 
there been peace along the line of the 
Rio Grande or even in Texas itself. 

These conditions were completely 
ignored by Congress, and in the early 
summer of 1845 General Zachary Tay- 
lor “was ordered to take positions in 
the country between the Nueces and 
Del Norte, and to repel any invasion 
of the Texan territory which might be 
attempted by the Mexican forces.” 

General Taylor, with a small force, 
proceeded to Corpus Christi on the 
western bank of the mouth of the 
Nueces River, in August; 1845, and re- 
mained there until March 11, 1846, 
when he marched west and south, and 
on the 28th encamped on the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande, opposite Mat- 
amoros. 

He made Point Isabel on the Laguna 
de la Madre his base of supplies, and 
faithfully executed his order, “to ab- 
stain from all aggressive acts toward 
Mexico or Mexican citizens, and to re- 
gard the relations between the two 
countries as peaceful, unless Mexico 
should declare war or commit acts of 
hostility indicative of a state of war.” 

On May 1, 1846, General Taylor set 
out for Point Isabel, leaving at Corpus 
Christi, afterward called Fort Brown, 
a regiment of infantry and two 
companies of artillery under Major 
Brown. This officer was almost im- 
mediately attacked by a strong force 
of infantry and artillery, which attack 
was continued almost incessantly un- 
til May 8, when the Mexicans raised 
the siege and went to join General 
Arista, who was opposing the forces of 
General Taylor at Palo Alto. 

On the evening of May 7, General 
Taylor had left Point Isabel to relieve 

















Camp brown, and after marching 
seven miles had halted for the night. 
About noon of the 8th, the cavalry ad- 
vance reached the water holes of Palo 
Alto, and reported a large Mexican 
force in front. 

Three-fourths of a mile away, across 
the prairie, their right wing, made up 
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consisting chiefly of regular infantry 
and artillery, with a battery of 18- 
pounders, Major Ringgold’s horse 
artillery, May’s and Kerr's cavalry and 
Walker’s Texan horse. His line of 
battle broke into column and advanced 
across the prairie, the 18-pounders 
taking the road. The Mexican guns 
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of heavy masses of infantry and the 
artillery of that period, confronted the 
Americans; while on their left-wing, a 
cloud of dragoons, lancers and guer- 
tilleros occupied the road and lined 
the impenetrable wall of tangled and 
thorny chapparral. The whole force 
opposing the Americans, as reported 
to the Mexican authorities, numbered 
over 6000 rank and file. 

Taylor had in all about 2900 men, 


opened upon the American advance, 
but were promptly answered by the 
fire of the 18-pounders and Ringgold’s 
horse battery, which completely dis- 
persed the Mexican cavalry. These 
rallied, however, and with two light 
guns swept around behind the chap- 
paral and attacked Taylor’s right 
wing, but were repulsed by the Fifth 
Infantry, Walker’s Rangers, and 
Ridgeley’s section of Ringgold’s bat- 
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tery. The prairie was on fire, and 
under cover of the smoke Taylor now 
formed his line parallel with the road; 
the Mexicans also shifted their posi- 
tion to confront him; and for one hour 
the cannonade ceased. When this 
brief interlude was ended, the Ameri- 
can artillery reopened with tremen- 
dous effect. Repeated charges by the 
Mexican horse and foot ended in utter 
disorder, and under cover of night the 
Mexicans fell back, having lost about 
600 in killed and wounded. 

On May 18, Matamoras was occupied 
by the American army, and General 
Arista, who retreated to Reynosa, 
some seventy miles; up the river, 
awaited re-enforcements and orders 
from President Paredes. 

In June, Taylor received large re-en- 
forcements and had occupied all the 
principal forts of the Rio Grande, mak- 
ing his headquarters at Camargo. 

Paredes was deposed, and Santa 
Anna became president in his stead. 
Before the close of 1846 he had assem- 
bled 20,000 men, with headquarters at 
San Louis Potosi, in the province of 
that name. Taylor had set out to meet 
him there, when he was superseded by 
General Scott, who sent the veteran 
back to Monterey, there to await fresh 
troops. 

Meanwhile, Taylor, learning of the 
advance of Santa Anna with over 
20,000 men, awaited his attack at 
Buena Vista, seven miles south of Sal- 
tillo, in the ancient province of Coa- 
huila, of which Texas had once formed 
a part. 

At sunrise the Mexican line of infan- 
try and artillery covered the whole 
front as far as the eye could reach, 
and came on steadily, opening a tre- 
mendous fusilade and fire of artillery, 
while clouds of lancers and dragoons 
wound through the mountain defiles 
and charged upon Taylor's army on 
the flank and rear. The American 


artillery was advanced to meet these 
attacks and its rapid and deadly fire 
mowed the Mexican cavalry down by 
hundreds. 

On March 9g, 1847, General Scott, 
with 12,000 men and a fleet of 100 
sail, began his investment of Vera 
Cruz, and on the 22d summoned the 
city to surrender. The authorities 
replied that “they would bury them- 
selves under the ruins of Vera Cruz 
sooner than surrender it into the 
hands of a foe.” A terrible bombard- 
ment followed, until, on the 25th, the 
people demanded of Governor Morales 
the surrender of the city. This he re- 
fused, but the people deposed Morales 
and elected Landero, who, on the 27th, 
surrendered the garrison and city. 

On August 19, 1847, began the at- 
tack on Contreras, which was carried 
on the 20th, and stfcceeded by the 
victorious assaults on Churbusco and 
the tete du pont, anda pursuit of the 
flying Mexicans to the very gates of 
the city. 

On August 24, an armistice began, 
which was abruptly concluded Sep- 
tember 6,and on the 8th the Casa 
Mata and Molino del Rey were carried 
by the bayonets of General Worth’s 
division, numbering about 3,200, 
nearly one-fourth of whom were killed 
and wounded. 

On February 2, 1848,a Treaty of 
Peace was signed at Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo. It was received at Wash- 
ington and submitted by the president 
to the Senate February 23, 1848, and 
ratified by a vote of thirty-eight to 
fourteen, March 10, 1848. It was rati- 
fied by the Mexican Chamber of depu- 
ties at Queretaro, by a vote of fifty 
to thirteen, May 19, 1848. 

In this war, for the last time, whole 
armies moved to battle with flintlock 
musket and pistol, and the chivalrous 
lance and the antiquated ordnance of 
the 18th century. 
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PART I. PLOTS AGAINST THE BOY 


(79 RLO,” said his father at four 
O o’clock that July morning, 
“git up an’ hurry with yer 
milkin’; drive the cows, go ‘round by 
the cedar pastur’ an’ fetch home the 
oxen 'fore breakfast. We want ye to 
turn grin’stun.” 

The boy hates a grindstone, and to 
make matters worse, just as he starts 
with the cows there is wafted to him 
from the kitchen an odor of frying 
bacon. It will take him a 
good half hour extra to go 
around by the cattle pas- 
ture, and he wonders if 
there will be any of that 
bacon left when he returns. 
There isn’t much—only 
two little pieces and they 
are burned. He does not 
like burnt bacon either, but 
is very hungry and it’s 
that or nothing. 

Then comes the grind- 
stone! Thesun is up, the 
day promises to be a hotone, 
and how the big hired man 





does bear down! 


Orlo tugs away at 
the crank, watching the scythe as it 
slowly moves across the stone and 
back again and wondering how soon it 


wll be done. His arms begin to ache 
already and there are three more to 
grind! When they are all sharpened 
he is a very tired and cross boy, and 
his day's work has only just begun. 
The men are to mow the north 
meadow that day, and that fact con- 
tains a grain of comfort; 
for on one side is a wide 
brook full of holes, and 
maybe he can steal away 
a moment and spy a sucker, 
or possibly a school of dace. 
His work is to toss the fresh 
cut rows of grass with a 
forked stick, and that isn’t 
so bad, at first, for the dew 
feels cool to his bare feet; 
and then there is always 
the chance that he may 
see a snake slipping away 
and can kill it. That is 
almost as much fun as 
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catching a fish. 
Soon he is sent 
to the house for a jug of 
cool drink, and gets be- 
hind in his work and it 
grows monotonous. He 
does not see any snakes, 
either, and the only crea- 
tures he can watch are the 
bobolinks that circle over- 
. head or light on the tall 
tufts of grass. And no 
chance to visit the brook; 
and as he works he wishes 
he was a bird and had 
nothing to do but fly 
around all day. He stops 
to look at them and envy 
the ease with which they flit from tree 
to tree. How nice if he could doit, and 
how delightful to perch on a tall one 
and swing in the summer breeze! So 
charming is that ideal existence that 
he forgets he is a much abused boy, 
only to be brought back to earth with a 
“Quit gapin’ at them birds, an’ tend 
to yer teddin’!” from his father. 

Along toward noon he discovers a 
bumblebee’s nest in the top of adry 
bog, and that fact fills his young heart 
with joy. Ever since he donned his 
first pants he has cherished a grudge 
against those insects and never missed 
a chance to give them battle. He has 
even been known to lay down his fish- 
pole just to “do” one of them. And 
he has not always got the best of his 
enemy, either! Instead, he has occa- 
sionally felt the worst end of him; and 
at such times his yells were usually 
heard clear across the farm. 

I do not know of any more exciting 
race than that between a barefooted 
boy and a mad bumble, and the ex- 


— 


pression on the boy’s face isn’t the 
least of it. 

But: now Orlo has his enemies at 
bay, and by noon has decided the 
proper scheme will be to build a fire 
on top of the nest; stand by and watch 
them come out and scorch. It is a 
great scheme, and so elated is he at 
the thought he can hardly wait to ex- 
ecute it. When he hears the dinner 
horn he runs back to the nest and 
punches it just to worry ‘em a little 
and show ’em his intentions. He hur- 
ries through his dinner and securing 
afew matches, a wisp of dry hay and 
bits of shingle, hurries back. The 
coast is clear, for the men are taking 
their nooning and no one is like to see 
him. He piles hisfuelon top of the 
nest and, full of keenest anticipations, 
kneels and lights a match. Just then 
there comes an inter- . 
ruption, for the oldest 
bumble happens to 
come home from a 
honey-gathering trip at 
the critical moment, and 
the first Orlo knows of 
it isan angry buzz under 
one ear and the prod of 
a sting that makes him 
leap ten feet! The scene 
changes with lightning 
rapidity and he starts 
for the house at a speed 
that would make his for- 
tune as a messenger 
boy. The. bee goes 
along, too, just to cheer 
him up, and by the time 
the boy arrives, has suc- 
ceeded. The worst of 
it is that Orlo has man- 
aged to catch the bee 
once in the palm of his 
hand while striking at 
him with his hat, but 
fails to hold him a great 
while. His scheme has 
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not worked quite as well as he 
expected, and when his screams 
have subsided enough to allow 
hearing ordinary conversation all he 
gets is: “I hope ye have larned a 
lesson,” from his father. 

Then, while the men lie down 
again in the shade to finish their 
nooning, Orlo is sent to the pasture 
to catch the horse. His hand and 
that spot under his ear smart and 
burn from the bumble’s sting; he 
steps on a briar just as he enters the 
pasture; stubs his toe against a sharp 
stone, and by the time he has reached 
Old Dobbin, standing under a tree 
and lazily stamping the flies 
away, feels that it would be 
a positive pleasure to throw 
stones at her. He steals up, 
softly, however, and just as he 
reaches to grab her mane she 


turns and trots away. He 
mutters “Darn it!” and fol- 
lows. Slowly he creeps up 


again, holding the oats out at 
arm’s length to tempt her, and 
keeping the halter out of sight. P ie 
Dobbin reaches her nose out, 
just sniffs at the oats and then, 
catching sight of the halter, 
wheels again and is off. Dob- 
bin knows a thing or two, and 
one is that a shady spot in the 
pasture is better than the long 
road to the mill. Four times 
Orlo chases her across the 
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stony field, and when his 
accumulated woes have 
brought him to the verge 
of tears he catches her at last; mounts 
and rides home in triumph—the first 
bit of pleasure that day. 

His father is going to mill that 
afternoon, and when he is ready to 
start Orlo timidly asks if he may go, 
too. He wants to very much, for it’s 
a pleasant road; cool and shady as it 
winds along by the river, and then 
the old mill itself is such an inter- 
esting spot. He loves to watch the 
big wheel as it chatters and splashes 
the clear water, or the millstone 
that rumbles so swiftly. Then 
there is a boat in the pond 
above, fastened with a long 
chain to a willow, and he can 
push it out a little way and 
maybe pick a few waterlilies! 
But no: father says he must 
rake after the cart that after- 
noon; then help stow away hay 
in the barn loft, where it’s hot 
enough to curl every hair on 
his head! He wistfully watches 
the wagon out of sight and 
wishes he was a man. He 
would go to mill every day if 
he were. 

When the hay is all in he is 
sent to pull pusley for the pigs, 
then to carry milk gruel to the 
calves in the corner lot, and 
after that it’s time to go for 
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_ the cows and help milk. Just as 
supper is ready, his father re- 


turns and 
—— tells him he 
>> + must unhar- 
: == ness and take 
= the horse to 
pasture before 
"supper. All that long 
, day since four o’clock 

—* they have kept him 
; busy, and he has not 
< had a chance to look 
‘ into the brook even. 
The only bit of fun 
he expected resulted in disaster, and he 
is tired and cross and feels that Fate is 
against him. When at last he goes to 
bed and is just falling asleep, he hears 
mother’s voice at the foot of the stairs 
asking if he has washed his feet, and 
then he knows the world is in league 
against him. 

The next day it is the same, and he 
has another long hot forenoon in the 
north meadow, but manages to slip 
away and take a look at the brook, 
where he discovers a big school of 
dace gathered in the nicest kind of a 
hole under a shaded bank. He crawls 
up to the edge and feasts his eyes 






“Ob, if be only bad bis fish-pole now!’’ 


upon them. Oh, if only he had had 
his fish-pole now! His one ambition 
is to catch fish, and here are 
a lot of them that he is sure 
are eager to bite! His eyes 
fairly bulge as he watches 
them! He can see them so 
plainly too in the clear water, 
just fanning the sandy bot- 
= tom with their 
fins! He is so 
captivated at 
the sight he for- 
gets his work, 
his troubles 
and all the plots 
against him, 
> until he hears 
his father’s 
voice calling 
him to come and rake after the cart. 
Almost tearfully he leaves the brook 
and returns to his toil. Oh, if only he 
were a man now, the hay might rot in 
the meadow until 
he could catch 
every one of 
those fish! When 
the last load is 
in and all the 
chores are done, 
he asks if he may 
go fishing the 
next day, and is _. 
told he can if it —A*! 
rains. But the ~-\-; 
weather also “ 
plots against 
him, and the fol- 
lowing day is 
hotter than ever 
and not a cloud - 
to be seen. At 
noon he steals 
away once more 
and runs to the 
brook to see if 
the dace are still 
there. He hardly 
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dares to look for fear they are gone; 
but they are not, and seem larger 
than before, and while he gazes at 
them he hears his father’s voice once 
more and is told if he don’t keep 
away from the brook he won’t get a 
Tt chance to go fishing allsummer. For 
three days he watches for rain as only 
a farm boy anxious to fish can; and 
the fourth morning he awakes and 
t. hears it pattering on the roof. He 
don’t need calling this time, but is out 
and doing his share of the milking 
ahead of the rest. After breakfast he 
asks if he can go fishing as he was 
promised, and is told he can when he 








‘Holding the oats out at arm’s length" 


has pulled four baskets of pusley. He 
hates pusley worse than the grind- 
stone, and is sure he has pulled over 
one hundred baskets of it already 
that summer, but it is as thick as ever 
in the garden. Just as fast as he 
pulls it up it seems to grow again. 
All other weeds he can get rid of ex- 
cept pusley, and that seems to chase 
him, and his life is one long fight 
against that hateful weed. He pulls 
his stint of four baskets and wonders 
if those dace are still in that shaded 
pool. Then he gets a rusty hoe and 
his tin spice box and digs for worms. 
This time he works with a will, and if 
he had put the same energy into pull- 
“A barefooted boy and a mad bumble” ing pusley he would have had the gar- 
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den clear of it in 
two hours. Then 
he gets his fish 
pole and line out 
of the woodshed 
and starts. He 
don’t mind the 
rain beating into 
his face, and 
splashes through 
the mud in the 
‘** roadway utterly 
oblivious of it. 
He scampers 
across the pasture 
and downthrough 
the north mea- 
dow, straight for the brook, the happi- 
est boy on earth, for just ahead of him 
is the one glorious, joyous, thrilling 
sport of his life—a chance to go fishing! 
He stops near the brook to put a nice 
worm ‘on his hook, and then crawls 
through the wet grass and bushes up to 
the edge of the hole where the dace 
were. He is sure in a moment more he 
will haveabite. His heart beats loudly. 
He dare not breathe. Cautiously he 
creeps nearer. He has the pole and 
line all ready to swing out and drop 
the baited hook in slowly. He peeps 
over the bank until he can see the 
deepest part of the whole; but the 
fish have gone! Not one is to be seen, 
large or small. Even the dace plot 
against him! 





* * * 


One of the farm hands is a big, 
stupid Dutchman, whose only ability 
is to do his work in a stolid sort of 
way, and eat. He is such an easy 
mark for jokes that Orlo can’t resist 
playing tricks on him. For weeks he 
has had a spoonful of red pepper hid 
in the shed and waiting a chance to 


feed it to Hans. He thinks it would 
be such a cunning trick, too! At last 
his opening comes, for Hans is cutting 
brush alone in the swamp meadow, 
and Orlo is sent tocarry his dinner. 
One of the items is a piece of mince 
pie, and when the boy starts he has 
that pepper in his pocket. Out of 
sight he deftly puts it in the tip of that 
piece of pie and laughs all the rest of 
the way. Hans is hungry, and when 
he comes to the pie the loaded end 
goes in and down before he discovers 
the trick. But aspoonful of red pep- 
per in a man’s stomach is a very 
warm joke, and, withan “Ach donner 
and blitzen,” anda ye'l of pain Hans 
bounds to a near by spring and swal- 
lows water by the quart. And Orlo 
just howls and rolls on the ground 
with merriment. It was such asplen- 
did trick and he has worked it so 
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‘*A very tired and cross boy’’ 
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nicely, and he feels that for once he 
has stirred up slow Hans as he was 
never stirred before! But even stupid 
Hans can see a hole in a ladder, and 
when, full of fire and water, he comes 
back to where the boy is, still con- 
vulsed with laughter, well—‘“It vas 
petter ash dot poy 
vash never been porn, 
I dinks.” And Orlo 
tries no more red 
pepper on Hans, 
never more, not any. 

He has one great 
ambition, and that 
is to learn to smoke. 
To him that seems 
the stepping stone to 
manhood, He feels 
he is old enough to begin, and longs 
for a chance. He has been told he 
must not, and even whipped once 
when caught smoking bits of 
grapevine, but the manly art 
allures him just the same. He 
can’t see why it is forbidden 
when all the men folks smoke, 
and he has seen boys in the 
village no bigger than he is 
doing it, and they 
eseemed to enjoy 
it, too. The more 
he is told not to 
the more eager 
he is to try. At 
last his chance 
comes. He is 
sent to the black- 
smith one day 
to get the horse 
shod, and there, 
back of the forge, 
he spies the 
smithy’s clay 
pipe, black and 
strong with use, 
and partly filled 
with tobacco. 















c 
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“(It is the proudest moment of bis life” 


draw the veil! 
clings to that neap to keep from fall- 
ing off the earth, and then, after he 
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No one is looking, and the next mo- 
ment he is out back of the shop and has 
lit the pipe. It’s a nice place to have 
a quiet smoke, 
for there is an 
old cart under a 
big apple tree 
and no one is 
around. Orlo 
sits down on the 
neap of the cart, 
happy as a king! 
It is the proudest 
moment of his 
life! The harsh 
smoke almost 
chokes him and 
his eyes smart, 
but he puffs 
away. He feels like a “big injun,” 
and wishes some of the other boys 
could see him now. Then he puffs a 
little slower. It does not seem so 
nice as it did at the start. He 
takes two or three more puffs, 
but they are little ones. Then 
he stops. A queer feeling 
creeps over him. He lays the 
pipe down. The next instant 
he is on his knees beside the 
neap, and the cart,the tree and 
shop seem to be dancing around in a 
mad whirl! And then—but here I 
For ten minutes he 





has ceased trying to turn him- 
self inside out he staggers, 
pale and haggard, into the shop 
and lies down in a 
corner on a pile of 
hoof parings and other 
shop sweepings. It 
isn't a particularly 
fragrant bed, but most 
any spot will do for 
him just now. He isn’t 
particular. Thesmithy 
looks at him in a 
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benevolent way and says: “Ain't 
feelin’ well, be ye, bub?” But Orlo 
says he is all right, only the smell 
of the shop and the burning hoofs 
made him a little sick. Then the 
smithy puts the horse into the old 
wagon shafts and the boy mounts and 
drives away. He has taken his first 
lesson in the manly art he was so 


of the other boys were there to wit- 
ness it. He does not tell anybody 
about it, either, andit is many moons 
ere he tries it again. After he has 
gone the smithy goes out behind the 
shop and finds his pipe. He chuckles 
to himself as he lights it, and adreamy 
look creeps over his wrinkled face, 
for he was there himself many years 


anxious toattain. Butheis glad none before. 


SONG OF THE BLOSSOM 


I lifted up my timid face 
Out of a hood of white, 
When lo! the morning orchard place 
Was flooded with a holy light; 
Andere I rallied from the fright 
To guard my spotless virgin grace 
The lover sun, without a word or wink, 
Gave me a welcome at the door of May— 
A long, warm kiss:—I could not bid him nay— 
And on my cheek there glowed a blush of pink! 


All through the hours of summer shine 
The lover sun was near. 
The blossom grew a pippin fine, 
And every smile and every tear 
Of summer brought responsive cheer, 
Or sadness, to my heart—the shrine 
Of the deep sun’s most inward thought—till wet 
With his departing tears, I turned a cheek 
To his farewell—and many a crimson streak 
Tells where that parting kiss is burning yet! 
|. A. Coll 





HOW MAJOR WHARTON LET GO 
By M. 


down in his office one 
day with his feet on his 
desk and figured it out 
that he wasn’t. He 
couldn't remember one 
single instance in his 
business career where 
he had been guilty of 
downright deception 
or swindling. On the 
contrary, as affairs passed in review, he 
could recall a dozen instances where 
the other man had got the better of 
him by unfair means. The trouble 
with him was too much truth and 
honesty. The man who did busi- 
ness with such principles to guide him 
was sure to get left. He had been 
left. Instead of getting ahead like 
other dealers and speculators in his 
lines, he had been growing poorer for 
several years. Of course he had had 
the consolation of his principles all 
the time, and while that was worth 
something, it was not cold cash to sat- 
isfy his creditors. Yes, he had been 
truthful and honest and square, and 
the world had thrown him down. It was 
high time that he changed. He would 
become a liar andafraud. The world 
had driven him into it,and now the 
world must take the consequences. 
The Major’s plan to become a bad 
man was at first vague and unsettled, 
but as he clung to the idea the details 
began to work themselves out in his 
brain. There was the “Paradise” 
mine. He had bought and sold that 
mine three or four times over. Every 
time he bought it he had been grossly 


re | AJOR WHARTON was 
a not a bad man. He sat 
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swindled; every time he sold it he had 
told the truth and lost money thereby. 
It had left his hands only a month be- 
fore for a mere song, though queerly 
enough the purchaser was already 
kicking about it and claiming to have 
been done for. Indeed, as the Major 
was wondering over the perversity of 
human nature in buying a mine and 
expecting to reap anything but a hole 
in the ground, the owner of “Paradise” 
entered his office. His name was 
Clark, and he had a dangerous look in 
hiseye. Heintended tocall the Major 
several kinds of frauds and swindlers, 
threaten him with a generous slice of 
the law, and make things generally so 
hot that a re-sale might furnish him 
with enough money to get out of Colo- 
rado, but his intentions were nipped 
in the bud. 

“See here, Clark,” began the Major, 
as he got his feet off the desk, “You're 
an honest man.” 

“But you ain’t!” bluntly replied 
Clark. 

“That’s where you are mistaken. 
My honesty has almost headed me for 
the poor-house. I’ve lost a fortune by 
it. I've been figuring things out this 
afternoon, and I’ve made up my mind 
to do as others do. I sold you that 
mine dog-cheap, but there’s nothing in 
it for you as itis. You and I are in 
the same boat. We are altogether too 
conscientious. We've got to take the 
other leg of it. I’ve been scooped and 
you've been scooped, and now we'll 
go in together and scoop the public.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“We'll ‘salt’ ‘Paradise’ and work her 
off for a hummer.” 
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“But that will be swindling,” pro- 
tested Clark. 

“Of course it will, but what of it? 
Hasn't the world swindled us? Hasn’t 
it come to the point that even to pay 
our running expenses we've got to lay 
aside our consciences? We let go of 
our lofty principles because lofty prin- 
ciples and silver mines don’t mix. 
Clark, we have been martyrs to princi- 
ple. I’'mgoingtoturnsharper. We'll 
go in together and ‘salt’ old ‘Paradise’ 
and make her pan out fifty thousand 
apiece.” 

Clark went in. The Major had 
“soaked” him on the mine, and it was 
human nature to want to get even. 
He didn’t have to hold any argument 
with himself to still the accusing voice. 
In fact, as in the case of most others 
who get left on a mine, there was no 

accusing 
voice to ac- 
cuse. The 
result of a 
long and 
earnest con- 
versation 
was a“deal.” 
Clark was to 
still hold the 
4 mine in his 
name, and 
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““Fbe news was public property in two days’’ 


the Major was to work up a boom and 
get his half of the profits. Under his 
directions, and with more or less of his 
personal aid, the “salting” process 
was carried out. It wasn’t exactly the 
salt of commerce and the dinner table 
which was blown into the mine. It 
was honest output from other mines, 
and though Major Wharton had always 
been too honest for his own good, he 
somehow had the process of “salting” 
at his fingers’ ends. When he got 
through with that hole in the ground, 
which had been dug for a swindle, and 
had never given up five dollars’ worth 
of ore, there were “indications” to 
make a man’s hair stand on end. 
There was no sudden sunburst of ex- 
citement over the new bonanza. In 
fact everything was kept very quiet, 
and “Paradise” still passed for a hole 
in the ground. When the proper time 
came the Major began to throw out 
hints. His wife was the first to re- 
ceive them. He had heard on the 
quiet that “Paradise” was panning out 
to beat the band, and he almost tore 
his hair when he remembered that he 
had sold it for a song. Mrs. Wharton 
was told to keep quiet about it while 
her husband planned to buy in, and 
of course she told everybody about 
the big strike. The news was public 
property in two days. The Major was 
sarcastically commiserated for not 
hanging on, and Clark was warmly 
congratulated for not abandoning the 
hole too soon. There were a dozen 
men ready to buy itif it was really a 
good thing, but “Paradise” was not 
for sale—not just then. 

It was only when a Boston capitalist 
who was travelling over the west with 
his wife, passed that way and heard of 
“the coming” that Clark would even 
consent totalk aboutasale. He didn’t 
know much about mines himself, but 
from what little he did know he judged 
that the mine was a fairish investment. 
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He might be induced to sell, but he 
had a little rather hang on. He was 
in this undecided state when two or 
three parties were quoted as offering 
thumping big figures. That was 
where the Major’s fine Italian hand 
came in. Hewas doing his share of 
the work, but doing it on the out- 
side. The Bostonian wasn’t averse 
to picking up a good thing at a bar- 
gain, even if it wasfar from home, 
and he soon began to talk business. 
The bait wasn’t jumped at, however. 
An expert was secured to make inves- 
tigation and report, and the Bostonian 
took a whirl further west while wait- 
ing. 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. 


‘‘She beard a couple near ber speak- 
ing of the ‘Paradise’”’ 

Wharton was summoned 

east to receive a legacy 

left her. It wasa sum large 

enough to have permitted 

the Major to return to his 

lofty principles and stick to 

them for life, or as long 
as he continued to buy and sell 
mines, but having taken hold of 
“Paradise” he was bound to see her 
through. If he could beat somebody 
out of $50,000 by working off that 
“salted” mine it would be just retri- 
bution for what he had suffered by 
being honest. His wife had heard 
more about the mine than all others 
in the state. Day after day the 
Major had bemoaned his foolishness 
in not knowing enough to hang on 
to a good thing, and bewailed the 
fact that he hadn’t the money to buy 
an interest in the biggest hit of the de- 
cade. If that legacy had only come a 
few weeks sooner! If the Bostonian 
would only turn to redwood lands or a 
California fruit farm and surrender 
his option on “Paradise!” But things 
didn’t come the Major’s way. A few 
days after his wife left home the Bos- 
tonian returned. The expert’s report 
was ready. It was glowing. It left 
nothing to be desired except a trans- 
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fer of ownership. A check wasdrawn 
and the papers were passed, and as the 
new owner departed 

for home to com-— 

plete his arrange- 

ments for turning 

out a ton or two 

of silver daily, 

Major Wharton 

beamed upon Clark 

and chuckled. 


“Fifty thousand big dollars apiece!” 
he said as he rubbed his hands and 
beamed some more. “Didn’t I tell you 
so? As honest, square-toed men we 
were going to the dogs. As up-to-date 
chaps we have made a scoop at the 
first go-off. Let’s look around for 
another hole.” 

Mrs. Wharton received her legacy in 
Buffalo. All the way from west to 
east she was thinking of the ‘Para- 
dise” mine and wondering if her money 
couldn’t get the Major at least a quar- 
ter interest. There was a delay of 
three or four days in Buffalo, and she 


was almost in despair. 
When she finally got the 


***You are the owner of ‘‘Paradise’’ mine at last’’’ 


money she telegraphed the good news 
and advised her husband not to 
lose a good thing. He laughed as he 
read the telegram. He wasn't missing 
any good things thus far. When the 
wife reached Chicago on her return 
trip, she stopped for a day to order 
some dresses. To offset the delay 
she sent another telegram to brace 
up the Major. It was while she 
was lunching and thinking of bon- 
anza silver mines and various sorts 
of dresses, that she heard a couple 
near her speaking of the “Paradise”. 
It was the Bostonian and his wife. 
The discovery was soon made that the 
mine had changed hands. Mrs. Whar- 
ton was overcome with despair for a 
moment. Then she made a move 
which a business man would have hesi- 
tated over. She introduced herself and 
wanted to know if the new purchaser 
wouldn’t sell out for a satisfactory 
bonus. For the last day or two there 
had been creeping into the Boston 
man’s mind a feeling that he had bet- 
ter have invested his hundred thou- 
sand in hides and leather or Back Bay 
land. That expert’s report had been 
a little too fervid. The assay had 
smacked too much of Golconda. He 
was not animpetuous man. He took 
ten minutes to think it over, and then 
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said he might be induced. He was in- 
duced, but it took exactly $150,000 to 
coax him around. Mrs. Wharton had 
barely enough money left to see her 
through, but “Paradise” was hers. 
What was hers was also the Major’s. 
It didn’t take a Chicago lawyer and a 
commissioner of deeds two hours to 
complete the transfer, and it was a 
happy, rejoicing woman who went 
west on the ten o’clock train. The 
proper thing to do was to telegraph her 
husband again, and she sent him a des- 
patch which lifted him out of his rock- 
ing-chair, as he sat smoking and 
chuckling in his library at home. 
There wasn’t much to it, but every 
word pulled his hair on end. 


“Congratulate your little wife! I have bought 
the “Paradise” mine for a tenth of tts value, and 
have the deed in my pocket! Home Thursday 
evening.” 


The Major didn’t sleep that night as 
a business, and men missed him off the 
street for the next two days. He 
made a hundred attempts to figure out 
how his wife had got hold of that 
mine, but could arrive at no satisfac- 
tory conclusion. As he waited for her 
arrival he tried to make himself be- 
lieve that it was one of her little jokes. 
Two or three times in their married 
life she had attempted to spring jokes 
on him. They had been dismal fail- 
ures, but perhaps she was not dis- 
couraged. The man who tries hard 
enough to make believe in anything 
can succeed up toa certain point. The 
Major’s hair settled down on the sec- 
ond day, and he actually caught him- 
self whistling now and then, but he 
refrained from going to his office. He 
even thought it better not to go to the 
depot to meet his wife. It was all 
over within two minutes after he had 
opened the door to her. She fell into 


his arms with a giggle, and fell out 
again with a laugh. She fell out that 
she might wave that deed in the air 
and exclaim: 

“I telegraphed you about it, and 
here itis! You are the owner of ‘Par- 
adise’ mine’at last!” 

The Major’s knees began to wobble 
and he sat down. He was expected to 
say something right away, but his 
tongue refused to do duty. It was 
long minutes before he could pull him- 
self together and tell his story, and 
there were dull thuds enough in it to 
shake the chandeliers. It amounted to 
just this: He had made $50,000 by sell- 
ing a mine, and his wife had dropped 
$150,000 by buying the same thing back 
again. 

Two days later Clark entered the 
office and said he had found another 
hole in the ground which could be 
bought dog cheap and “salted” to sell. 
The major looked at him for a long 
minute and made no reply. 

“Being that honesty don’t pay,” 
mused Clark—“being that the world 
has no use for integrity and an honest 
man has got to bring up in the poor- 
house at last, let’s you and I—” 

The Major held up his hand to stop 
him. 

“What’s the matter? Has that Bos- 
ton man got on to the trick and come 
back to raise a row?” 

“No, it isn’t that,” replied the 
Major in a voice as hoarse as if it had 
been filtered through an army blanket. 

“We sold ‘Paradise’ for a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“Egad, but we did!” 

“And my wife has bought her back 
for a hundred and fifty thousand!” 

“Thunder!” gasped Clark after a 
painful silence, and he tiptoed to the 
door and passed out without another 
word or a look over his shoulder. 





‘By Anna Farqubar 


AN OPEN MIND 
GNORANCE of the great world and 
the fullness thereof is not confined 
to the rural districts. A large num- 


ber of the better classes in every 
metropolis are more provincial in 
mind, if not in manners, than country 
folks. 

The word provincial in this instance 
refers especially to the quality and 
quantity of culture acquired by the in- 


dividual, and the possessive ease with 
which he wears what he knows. 

A certain class of people settled for 
life in a country village would, by 
means of books and periodicals, keep 
well informed concerning the leading 
thought of the period, but introduce 
those same people into city residence, 
amidst the very environments condu- 
cive to new ideas, and observe the re- 
sult! 

On a summer day we chase flies all 
over the room without seeing one set- 
tled on our left ear—until it bites. 
Ideas do not bite—they are the flies we 
chase, unless they happen to originate 
within us. The finest education is 
that of ideas, not alone that of facts. 
Ideas demand thoughtful recognition 
or they use their wings. Ina great 
tumultuous city there is small time al- 
lotted to thought, unless thinking hap- 
pens to be an individual’s special occu- 
pation. If one goes to a city for resi- 
dence, holding his or her mind wide 


open, there is of course an enviable 
opportunity for education in many di- 
rections; but the practical expense of 
hearing and seeing-all that would be 
delightfully necessary to obtain the 
desired results must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The poor man may live in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of good concerts, 
lectures or theatres, but he derives no 
satisfaction or direct benefit from 
watching other people going in to 
them while he feels his empty pockets. 

Many misleading reports spread 
about relating to free concerts and lec- 
tures, to be had in cities, are a direct 
means of unsettling people comfort- 
ably situated in villages. 

The occasional lectures or concerts 
opened freely to the people are so 
crowded, owing to a seating capacity 
inadequate to the demand, that the 
result is parallel to the effect of a Mon- 
day morning bargain sale upon the 
moral nature of shoppers. 

Truth to tell, a large number of city 
people attain only the kind of shabby 
genteel information they had best be 
without, because they have few oppor- 
tunities for gaining ideas first hand, 
and, owing to city residence, feel it 
their duty to keep up with the times 
by parroting the conversation of their 
more fortunate acquaintances. This 
turn of mind results in a cheap mental 
quality most undesirable. 





CONVICTIONS 


If these same people lived with their 
minds open to the importance of com- 
monplace events; if they went from 
home to business and back again with 
eyes and ears open to life, as real in a 
city as elsewhere, they would attain a 
culture of greater value than that to 
be found in the thin veneer we are fa- 
miliar with in all large cities. 

Let a man think for himself from 
a mind open to and eager for the best 
obtainable in any surroundings, and in 
so doing he will acquire a higher cul- 
ture than cheap wit or flashy, unrelia- 
ble criticism can ever give him. 

% 
RICHARD HOVEY 

O situation can arise unprovoked. 

Accordingly, there must be some 
tangible reason for the prevailing 
dearth of actual poetry impelled to 
earth by imagination, rather than by 
the hope of sale. The actual poet 
writes because otherwise his deeply 
emotional thoughts would consume 
him, having no outlet. 

The study of form is as necessary to 
his successful expression of these 
thoughts as is the study of the key- 
board to the novice at typewriting; 
but if this study of the vehicle be- 
comes paramount to the man’s own 
creative faculties, necessarily influ- 
enced by the life of thought he leads, 
sterility approaches. 

In the death of Richard Hovey, 
America loses one of the few men 
whose poetry reveals what we have 
long hoped—that the once liberal 
source of poetic literature is not dry. 

Mr. Hovey, while perfecting his 
poetic style, gave his “Inward eye 
that is the bliss of solitude” full lib- 
erty to range the sun, the moon, the 
stars and the human heart. A man 
must see the light before he can de- 
scribe it. He tutored words to shape 
his thoughts: not thoughts to fit his 
English vocabulary. 


If Mr. Hovey cannot be catalogued 
among the poets whose art embodies 
all creation, he can safely be ranked 
beside those who gave promise at the 
termination of an unfinished life, of re- 
vealing secret beauties with superla- 
tive grace and instinct. 

The music of his thoughts is grate- 
ful to ears worn with empty perfect- 
ness of form. Mr. Hovey may have 
written much that was stronger than 
the sonnet to his wife quoted below, 
but he wrote nothing more poetically 
lovely. The poet’s life has gone on, 
but his thoughts we still have to re- 
vere beside the memory of his valua- 
ble existence. 


“When I sit down with thee at last alone, 
Shut out the wrangle of the clashing day, 
The scrape of petty jars that fret and fray, 
The snarl and yelp of brute beasts for a bone; 
When thou and I sit down at last alone 
And through the dusk of rooms divinely grey 
Spirit to spirit finds its voiceless way, 
As tone melts meeting in accordant tone— 
Ah, then our souls, far in the vast of sky, 
Look from a tower, too high for sound of strife 
Or any violation of the town, 
Where the great vacant winds of God go by, 
And over the huge misshapen city of life, 
Love pours his silence and his moonlight down.” 


PICTURESQUE COMMONPLACES 
VERY human mind to a greater or 
less degree craves whatever seems 

beautiful to its own eye. 

Picturesqueness is a vital part of 
pure romance, without which the 
wheels of life would soon clog. We 
crowd the theatres and buy out great 
editions of adventuresome novels, 
simply because in that way our crav- 
ing for what fascinates us, but of 
which our own lives seem bereft, is 
gratified. Considering this to be a 
fact, it does seem remarkable how 
small an endeavor we make to create 
and continue this atmosphere imme- 
diately about us in our daily lives; no 
existence need be humdrum provided 
the individual educates his perceptive 
faculties in their relation to common- 
places. 
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It is usage that creates the common- 
place, joined to an unimaginative 
mind. A primrose contained an em- 
pire of beauty to Wordsworth. No 
matter how poor a man may be he 
can have at intervals the woods, 
spring violets, the trees, the sky and at 
least one human soul with its marvel- 
lous revelations to entertain him. In 
every home there can be romance as 
exciting as the stage if we but strive 
to please continually; creating by each 
act of gracious self-denial a golden 
halo about our heads equal in fineness 
and beauty tothat with which Anthony 
Hope encircles his Rupert. The ro- 
mance of simple things is worth care- 
ful study. 

The city firemen speeding on their 
engine, the locomotive engineer, the 
day laborers in blue overalls, the grey- 
bearded flagman, a hundred Italians 
and Huns, with their passionate faces, 
working in picturesque groups along a 


road bed—all are picturesquely hu- 
man if we only have the eyes to see 
them as we would similar figures on 
the stage belonging to far distant ages 


and conditions. The American mind 
is unimaginative, and therein arises the 
chief obstacle to our daily enjoyment 
asarace. When a man cancreate his 
own Paradise of simple things he no 
longer knows regret or longing. 


bo 
BOHEMIA IN AMERICA 
T is difficult to discuss a nonentity; 


in fact it is impossible except where 


a shadow bears the reputation of a sub- 
stance, as is the case with what passes 
for Bohemia in the United States. To 
begin with, the unconventional life of 
our large cities misses the first requis- 
ite of European free living—fascina- 
tion and frothy charm. Americans 
in French or Italian restaurants, estab- 
lished by enterprising Yankees or 
thrifty foreigners, in quiet by-ways of 


our cities, take their pleasure weight- 
ily—if pleasure it is to sit around amid 
dense tobacco smoke, eat good food, 
drink poor wine and listen toan un- 
pleasant din of displeasing music and 
loud conversation. 

The foreign lightness of touch is to- 
tally lacking, as is the atmosphere of 
aesthetic or literary discussion so 
necessary to the traditional Bohemia. 
There are several clubs of men from 
the aesthetic professions which meet 
at intervals for convivial purposes, 
but out of these prescribed social hours 
the members live, for the most part, 
discreetly domestic lives. The French 
restaurants, cited with sly winks as 
types of American Bohemianism, are 
merely cheap eating houses, whose 
public dining rooms are frequented 
by all kinds and conditions of people, 
known as the floating population of 
large cities, the majority of whom are 
more common than wicked, whose at- 
mosphere is more repulsive than 
tempting. Unconventionality is no 
synonym for Bohemianism, because in 
the latter there is to be found the re- 
deeming quality of brains; in the for- 
mer the redeeming quality of disguised 
morality. A man can be unconven- 
tional without being cheap, but he 
can not be a Bohemian without taking 
pleasure in shocking conventions. 

To be sure, there are gatherings of 
socialistic foreigners that might easily 
answer to the actual Bohemian type 
in mind and manners. But can we 
call that class of residents Americans? 

I think not. No man is an Ameri- 
can having been born and partially 
reared on foreign soil. The real 
American, like the Britisher, is too 
sober at pleasuring to shine in Bo- 
hemia; his habits are too methodical; 
his respect for public opinion too fixed. 
Nothing desirable need suffer, there- 
fore, unless it be American art—now 
in need of freedom. 
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Resurrection 
OUNT TOLSTOY'S latest novel, 
“Resurrection,” is distinctly one 
of the remarkable books of the year. 
Two-thirds of the tale is intensely in- 
teresting, and the style is picturesque, 
vivid and forceful. That the story, as 
a story, is sacrificed occasionally to 
the author’s desire to “set the world 
tight,” cannot be ga’nsaid; and it is 
only the nobility of his opinions and 
unselfish wish for the uplifting of man- 
kind that prevents his moralizing from 
wearying the reader. Tolstoy is a great 
novelist andagreatteacher. ‘“Resur- 
rection” seems to be a combination of 
his art in both fields, and the result is 
something colossal. Of it, asof George 
Eliot’s novels, one might say “a ser- 
mon disguised as a story,” or vice 
versa. The long accounts of the pro- 
cesses of Russian law may seem tedi- 
ous, but these contain the threads of 
an absorbing narrative of human pas- 
sions. The book is at once philoso- 
phical, and wonderful fiction. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 


WON 
Poor People 


By I. K. Friedman, is a plain little 
story of the thrifty, improvident, 
scheming, desperate, and the incorrig- 
ible poor of Chicago; well portrayed, 
mingling as in real life. The struggle 
of the young composer to resist drink 
for love’s sake, and an old man’s pa- 
thetic search or employment, are 
simply and strongly drawn. 
characters are alive to-day in countless 
numbers in all our cities. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Such - 


AT BOOKS 


Boys and Men at Yale 

By Richard Holbrook, is disappoint- 
ing at the outset to all true devotees 
of Eli Yale. “Why isn’t the book 
bound in Blue?” one queries; and an- 
other scoffs at the colonial gentleman 
on the cover when those found in the 
pages are distinctly sons of modern 
Yale. However, the pretty little ro- 
mance and sketch of college life de- 
serves nothing but praise. The boys 
—beg pardon, men—live and move; 
the girls are flesh and blood divini- 
ties; and in all the athletic contests 
the Blue flies triumphant while the 
Crimson trails ignobly in the dust. 
The book will have a large demand at 
New Haven, Conn.,—and it should be 
welcomed elsewhere as a clever little 
story. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

wud 

My Lady and Alan Darke 

The judgment of the reading pub- 
lic, the something that makes a book 
popular, is never twice alike. Some 
stories leap into instant and wide- 
spread favor, like “Janice Meredith,” 
while other, like “The Honorable 
Peter Stirling” (to confine one’s self to 
a single author), grow slowly and 
steadily in the public esteem. “My 
Lady and Alan Darke,” by Chas. Don- 
nel Gibson, is a book of the latter sort; 
and one is not surprised to learn that 
this original and extremely exciting 
tale is in continued and growing de- 
mand. Tales of adventure are cer- 
tainly the vogue with this generation 
of readers, and Mr. Gibson’s story is 
one of the best. (McMillan, New York.) 














900 LOVE to walk abroad in May: 
The winter trees are leaving now. 
The daisies sparkle in the grass, 
The birds are Joyous; as I pass 
The Plough-boy singeth at the plough. 
The sun in splendor bursts to-day— 

I love to walk abroad in May. 
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THE MOANING OF 
THE PINES 


OR many years Blind Jim 

stood each day, rain 
or shine, with his back 
against a pillar of the 
elevated railway station 
at Fourteenth street and 
Sixth Avenue, offering 
shiny red pencils to the 
passersby. When the 
weather was clear and the street 
teemed with shoppers many 
pennies dropped into the toy 
tin cap that hung from his 
neck by a cotton string, for he 
was a pathetic picture as he 
stood with his hat in his hand 
and the hot sun pouring down 
upon his sightless, upturned 
face, but when “raindrops 
splashed upon his face” he 
seemed more pitiful still and 
nickles often took the place of 
the copper offerings. 

He was but one of many who shield 
the rawness of their plea for charity 
behind the mask of the sale of some 
petty article of slight value, and his 
face bore the typical lines of pleading 
woe of the city beggar who makes his 
infirmity support him and adds to its 






commercial 
sadness. 

No one knew from whence Blind 
Jim had come, and none cared, least 
of all, those who had the pleasure of 
hearing their pennies tinkle in his 
cup. He had stood there many 
years. He was there when the earl- 
iest shopper hurried by to get the pick 
of the day’s bargains, and he was there 
when the last clerk went home at 
night. 

Blind Jim lived in one of the short 
streets near Hudson street, in a house 
that had once been a_ fashionable 
home. It was now the cheapest of 
boarding houses. He had long since 
learned the way to and fro, and 
walked it aided only by the tapping 
of his stick. He had not been off the 
path that led to his home for many 
years. But one day he went on a 
long journey. 

Near that hollow of the hills where 
Amsterdam avenue dips down to cross 
Manhattan street, near 126th street, 
Blind Jim had a neice, and one day 
she died and Blind Jim bought the 
aid of Pete O’Shay, the newsboy, and 
under his care visited the rooms 
where his neice lay dead, and having 
done what little he could, started 
home again. 
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It was the twenty-fifth of September 
and the dying leaves on the fine old 
oaks in the University grounds rustled 
in the brisk breeze that blew across 
the wilderness of 
roofs of New York, 
bringing a saltness 
that was only an 
stickiness im the 
warm air of the up- 
per city. Fleecy, 
white clouds hur- 
tied across the sky 
like snowy ships 
bound westward in 
an ocean of purest 
blue, and the sun 
was alternately hid- 
den and revealed as 
they passed across 
its face. It was a 
fair Autumn day. 

Blind Jim decided 
to walk home. 
Leaning with one 
hand onthe shoulder 
of Pete O’Shay, he 
walked slowly up 
Amsterdam avenue, 
using his cane to tap 
the stones before him as he 
walked. Pete O’Shay was get- 
ting what he could out of the 
corpse of a discarded cigarette, 
and slapping the telephone 
poles as he passed them, in an at- 
tempt to find as much amusement as 
he could in a very dull job. 

The electric cars rushed by with a 
clanging of gongs and a whir, the 
horse-cars passed with a tinkle of bell 
and iron shoes, and an occasional 
wagon rattled along, but Blind Jim 
walked with his face in the air, drink- 
ing in the stillness of the day, for still 
it was, indeed, compared to the cease- 
less noise of his wonted corner. 

As he neared the University, the 
rustle of the leaves struck his ear and 
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‘‘When raindrops splashed upon bis face’’ 
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opened the doors of his memory. He 

turned his sad, sightless face toward 

the trees greedily. He had been born 

in the country. His mind hastened 
back to the years 
when he was a boy, 

| when he could see 
the trees, when he 
had a mother, when 
he was not a blind 
beggar on a corner 
of stone-paved New 
York, listening to 
the rattle of trucks, 
and cars, and ele- 
vated trains, but a 
brown-legged coun- 
try boy, digging his 
toes in the warm 
dust of the road and 
listening to the 
sound of—what was 
that sound he 
missed ? 

He walked on, 
keeping his face 
turned toward the 
trees, and Pete 
O’Shay wondered 
what was there and 

looked and saw only a great iron 
fence and some big trees and looked 
away again unconcerned. 

What was that sound he missed? 
It would not recall itself and Blind 
Jim drew his brow into a frown of 
thought. Some sound, it had been, 
that was most typical of his boyhood. 
Some sound that came to him—was it 
by day or by night? By night! That 
was it! The pines! The uneven whis- 
tle of the sighing pines, as he lay wait- 
ingfor the sleep that came so quickly 
then. The sighing of the pines as he 
lay in his bed beneath the sloping roof 
of the old house. What would he not 
give to hear it again. 

An electric car rattled down the 
hill, its gong threatening death to some 

















one on the track, and then a horse-car 
toiled laboriously and slowly up the 
hill and before it had passed from 
hearing a truck rattled by. 

As the noise of the truck ceased 
Blind Jim stopped and stood with one 
hand raised and his face tense with 
listening. Softly and uncertainly at 
first, then clearer and more pro- 
nounced came the heartbreaking sigh- 
ing of the wind among the pines. He 
stood like one in a trance and his hand 
gripped the shoulder of Pete O’Shay 
sharply. He was back, back once 
more in his little room under the 
eaves; his upturned face glowed with 
childish pleasure and then dulled into 
a sorrow that was not simulated. The 
sighing of the pines! Two tears rolled 
from his eyes and ran across his cheeks 
as so many rain drops had run. 

“Do you hear it?” he almost whis- 
pered. 

“Yep,” said Pete O’Shay. 

“I was born in that sound,” said 
Blind Jim, “and I love it. It makes 
me remember the time before I was 
blind. I like the sound of the wind in 
the pine trees.” 

Pete O’Shay looked at the remnant 
of cigarette, decided it was too short 
to be of further service, and cast it 
aside. He said nothing. 

“I am going to have you bring me 
up here again,” said Blind Jim. ‘Re- 
member where we are. I want you to 
bring me right here.” 

“Sure!” said Pete O’Shay. 

“I didn’t know there were any pine 
trees in New York,” said Blind Jim, 
softly, moving on and then stopping 
to listen again to the wail of the wind. 

Pete O’Shay wriggled uneasily. The 
evening edition would be out and he 
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would lose his “reg’lars” if he didn’t 
get down town soon. He cast one 
contemptuous glance around. 

“Come on,” he said, “‘an’ don’t stan’ 
here all day. Dem ain’t no pine trees. 
Dat’s jist de wind a-blowin’ troo de 
tellyphone wires.” 

Blind Jim put his hand forward as if 
warding off a blow. Then he set his 
lips close, and stiffened his back to 
straightness. 

“Well, take the car,” he said. 

Ellis Parker Butler 


Book rights reserved 


HIS MAJESTY, JOHN 
THE JANITOR 


OHN is our janitor. 
I mention him first 
because he is most 

important. To be sure 

there is the telephone, 
immediately outside 
our door—a joy and 

comfort forever. Then 

there is the gas range, sometimes a 
blessing, but uncertain of temper. 
Incidentally, there are twoof us— 
Rose and I—but above all there is 
John, the janitor. 

John is occasionally unsteady, and 
his last period of sobriety was broken 
on the coldest day of winter—and cold 
days are frigid in Boston. 

Without it was snowing and blowing, 
within the radiators shivered. When 
I pushed up our airshaft window, there 
were three others already open. The 
school teacher on the floor above look- 
ed severely down through her glasses 
and said it was cold. The pretty little 
bride above her called into the vacan- 
cy below that it was very cold. And 
then a masculine voice from the very 
top window announced abruptly 
that it was dam cold. 

Heads were withdrawn, and 
there was a silence and incoher- 
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ent muttering below at intervals as 
four windows closed. 
Our telephone is one of the dime 


‘‘Jobn is occasionally 
unsteady” 
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consuming kind. You put a dime in 
the slot and talk with anyone. That 
is, if anyone is out your dime 
stays in. I started for the tele- 
phone, but others were before 
me, the school-teacher first. 
She explained to the landlord 
that owing to the intoxicated 
condition of the janitor, there 
was no pressure of steam, 


and that the temperature was alto- 
gether too low forcomfort or health. 
There was some sort of a reply and 
then she’ bade him a polite goodbye. 
The bell rang againand the timid 
tones of the bride confided to some one 
that it was only fifty degrees in her 
apartment. 

For the third time I opened the hall 
door to proceed, but a third ring of the 
bell stopped me. 

“I say, for Heaven’s sake send up 
anengineer. The janitor’s drunk and 
it’s cold as the devil—What? All right, 
get a move on, will you?” Then a 
quick ring off and a run up the stairs, 
two steps at a time. 

I went back to Rose with my dime 
box untouched and we sat around, 
wrapped in blankets till the crackling 
of the radiators told us that a tempor- 
ary janitor was installed below. 

Our red-cheeked Hebe brought in 
the coffee and placed it in cold storage 
near my couch. Rose settled herself 
in the warmest chair and put her feet 
on a sofa pillow. Then we drank cold 
coffee and ate frigid muffins. 

Two days after, it was very warm— 
one of those unaccountably mild days 
that visit us in midwinter. The 
steam sizzled and hissed through the 
the pipes and our windows were open. 
The sound of coal, shovelled into the 
furnace, came almost continuously to 
our ears. 

John was trying to provide a tem- 
perature appropriate for the place to 
which he had been consigned by the 
man on the fourth floor. 

Anne Allen 
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BARNEY’S EXPLANATION 


HERE was in time 
agone a division of a 
western city on the 
Mississippi river called 
locally Shingletown. 

It was thickly popu- 
lated, but it’s inhabitants 
were not of the highest 
social standing. Doubtless 
there were many honest and 
hardworking people in Shingle- 
town, but the place had a bad 
name. Among those who had 
no good word for Shingletown 
was one Dr. H., whose office 
was over in the direction of 


the neighborhood and who 


had consequently become ac- 

quainted with it—to his sor- 

row. The Doctor used on 
occasion to foregather of an evening 
with certain choice spirits at the 
Pence Chop House. Among others 
there was one Barney O'Malley, a re- 
porter of Hibernian extraction. Bar- 
ney had more than one good friend in 
Shingletown, and was always as ready 
to stand up for it as Dr. H. was to 
condemn it. One night, the subject 
coming up, the Doctor launched out in 
this strain: 

“Now, you can talk till the cows 
come home about Shingletown, but 
facts are facts, and figures don't lie. 
I’ve been looking up my books and I 
find that in the past two years I have 
treated three hundred patients living 
in Shingletown. Now guess how many 
of that number have paid my bills?’’ 

Various estimates were hazarded, 
when the Doctor continued: 

‘‘No, you are all too high. Of that 
three hundred just ten have paid up.”’ 

“Docthor and gintlemen,” said Bar- 
ney, rising to his feet, perhaps a trifle 
unsteadily, ‘allow me wan word. No 
one doubts your figures, Docthor—in- 
dade, I stand ready to fight the man 


who casts the slightest aspersion on 
your word, Docthor. But there isa 
raison for all things—as a scientific 
man you cannot deny that for ivery ef- 
fect there is a cause. The present in- 
stance is no exception. You say, Doc. 
thor, that you traited three hundred 
patients and only tinof them paid 
you. I’m sure we are right, Docthor, 
when we infer that the raison was that 
these tin were the only ones that re- 
covered. Hayden Carruth 


OOO 


A LOCAL GENIUS 


Dunkel’s smart and bright, 
An’ his head’s shaped right. 
Some day he'll get his po'tion. 
I guess he knows how, 
An’ would be rich now, 
Ef he on’y tuk the notion. 


He ain’t done much yit. 
But jist wait a bit, 
He'll get hisself in motion. 
An’ then, when he does, 
He'll jist make things buzz, 
Ef he on’y takes a notion. 


I have hearn him talk. 
They ain’t another galk 
His ekal—ocean to ocean. 
Why, he could invent 
A new continent, 
Ef he on’y tuk the notion. 


I never see his like 
Come down airy pike, 
He’s forever dotin’. 
Got the world down pat, 
An’ could do this, or that, 
Ef he on’y tuk the notion. 


There’s a lot of sech, 
That bring and fetch, 
Yet never get promotion; 
But that ain’t Pant’s size, 
He’s bound to rise, 
Ef he ever takes the notion. 
Frederick Lincoln 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH 


First Prize; Mrs. D. W. Hakes, Col- 
chester, Conn. 

Second Prize: Edith O. Rankin, 
Monmouth, II. 

Third Prize; Mrs. G. W. Hutchinson, 
38 Congress street, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Fourth Prize: J. W. Clay, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN MARCH 
Literature 

1. Clio was a pseudonym of Addi- 
son, formed from his signature, C. L. 
I. O., in the “Spectator,” probably the 
initials of Chelsea, London, Islington 
and Office. 


2. “Atlantis,” by Lord Bacon, was 
an allegorical fiction in which the au- 
thor feigns that he was wrecked on an 
island in the Atlantic ocean, where he 
found every model arrangement for 
promotion of service and the perfec- 
tion of man as a social being. Sir 
Thomas More wrote a political ro- 
mance with a similar purpose, por- 
traying an imaginary island where 
everything is perfect—the laws, poli- 
tics, moral institutions, etc. 

3. Demosthenes, the Greek orator, 
385-322,B.C. Cicero, the Roman orator, 
106-43. Sadi, the Persian poet, 1184- 
1263, A.D. Zoroaster, 589-513, B. C. 

4. Sir Charles Napier fought the 
battle of Hyderabad, which he won, 
though for some hours his victory was 
doubtful. It was at this time that he 
sent his famous dispatch, ‘“Peccavi.” 
I have Scinde. Scinde, of which 
Hyderabad was the capital, was then 
annexed to British India. 

5. Sir Walter Scott was called the 
Great Unknown, because his Waverley 
novels were published anonymously. 
It was James Ballantyne who first gave 
this name to the unknown novelist. 





Art 


1. John Ruskin, an eminent En- 
glish art critic and writer, born at 
London, February 8, 1819, died Janu- 
ary 20, 1900. 

2. The Poor Man’s Bible was a col- 
lection of some forty or fifty pictures 
of bible subjects used in the middle 
ages, when few could r ead, to teach 
the leading events of Scripture his- 
tory. Anextended Biblia Pauperum, 
with the subjects of the pictures ex- 
plained in rhyme, was called the “Mis- 
sion of Human Salvation.” 


3. The Dying Gladiator is the chief 
boast of the Capitol at Rome. The 
celebrated Apollo Belvedere is one of 
the attractions of the Vatican, of 
which it has been said, “This beautiful 
statue breathes the flame with which 
"twas wrought, as if the sculptor had 
left a portion of his own soul within 
the marble to half animate his glori- 
ous creation.” 


4. When Napoleon wasifirst consul 
and emperor, David, the French paint- 
er, having suffered imprisonment dur- 
ing the Revolution, returned to his 
studio and became a fervent follower 
of Napoleon. He was made the 
painter of the empire, the enthusiastic 
delineator of Napoleonic victories and 
of the Little Corporal in every atti- 
tude of triumph. 


5. Rosa Bonheur, the famous ani- 
mal painter of France, who has lately 
died, left a will which has caused 
much surprise and the reason for which 
is stilla mystery. She bequeathed her 
entire fortune, funded property, house, 
grounds, pictures and studies, in fact 
all the accumulation of a long and in- 
dustrious lifetime, to a friend, Miss 
Anna Klumpke, whom she had known 
only about two years. The only ex- 
ception being an annuity of 800 francs 














to a faithful servant and an annuity of 
1,200 francs to a godchild. 


General 

1. Asbestos was used by the eastern 
nations as an article for the fabrication 
of cloth, which when soiled was puri- 
fied by throwing it into the fire from 
whence it came out clear and perfect- 
ly white. By the old Romans, this 
cloth was used for the purpose of 
wrapping up the bodies of the dead 
previously to their being laid on the 
funeral pile and was purchased at an 
exorbitant price. 


2. Christ Church in Philadelphia 
was founded in 1695. A service of 
plate now in use in the church was 
presented by Queen Anne. Many cele- 
brated men have worshipped within its 
walls, among whom were Washington, 
Madison, La Fayette, Franklin and 
Patrick Henry. 

On December 5, 1796, Washing- 
ton met the two Houses for the last 
time. About the same time he gave 
to the press his “Farewell Address to 
the American People,” one of the most 
celebrated national documents of mod- 
ern times. 

4. “The Battle of the Kegs” was 
the title of a mock heroic poem by 
Francis Hopkinson. This ballad was 


famous in Revolutionary times and® 


was occasioned by a real incident. 
Certain machines in the form of kegs, 
charged with gun powder, were sent 
down the river to annoy the British 
shipping then at Philadelphia. The 
danger of these machines being dis- 
covered, the British manned the 
wharves and shipping and discharged 
their small arms and cannon at every 
thing they saw floating in the river 
during the ebb tide. 


5. In July, 1676, defeated at Taun- 
ton, King Philip was hunted by Capt. 
Church to his ancient lair at Bristol 
Neck and there beseiged. At day- 
break of August 12, the English, 
stealthily advancing, came to the 
morass where Philip lay concealed 
and as the sachem showed himself run- 
ning at the top of his speed, a ball 
from an Indian musket pierced his 
heart and he fell upon his face in the 
mud and water with his gun under 
him. The son of Philip, a child of 
nine years, was among the captives. 
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Many of these prisoners were hanged 
or shot and hundreds shipped to the 
West Indies to be sold into slavery, 
among these was Philip’s little son. 





FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR MAY 
Literature 

1. Which of Tennyson’s poems was 
published in 1842, and how does it 
stand as a literary production? 

2. To whom did Oliver Goldsmith 
dedicate his “Deserted Village?” 

3. What well known writer of the 
day has lately passed a most severe 
criticism on Kipling’s literary work? 

4. What are some of the main facts 
in the life of Secretary of State Hay? 

5. What do the German romantic 
poets mean to express when they 
speak of “Blue Roses?” 


Art 


1. Who was the model for Sir John 
Millais’ famous picture of “Ophelia,” 
and whom did she marry?” 

2. Why did Paul Potter, the Dutch 
painter, leave so few pictures? 

3. Whatartist was specially favored 
by Henry VIII.? 

4. How did Rembrandt ruin him- 
self? 

5. To the care of what friend did 
Raphael entrust his St. Cecilia when 
he sent it to Bologna? 

General : 

1. What was the origin of the 
“Pennant” at the mast-head? 

2. What lesson did Robert Bruce 
learn from the study of a spider? 

3. Where was the first restaurant 
opened in Paris? 

4. What is the “Woolsack” in the 
House of Lords, London? 

5. Why is Virginia called th® “Old 
Dominion”? 





PRIZES FOR MAY 

First Prize: An original drawing 
by a popular artist. 

Second Prize: Bound volume, (vol. 
X.) of “The National Magazine.” 

Third Prize: Gravure engraving 
—“Presidents of the United States.” 

Fourth Prize: “So Runs the World,” 
by Henry Sienkiewicz. 
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Defence treasury of gems in the same 
tray with Cataline’s Defiance and 
other masterpieces. This ingenious 
Spaniard naturally feels some resent- 
ment over the outcome of Dewey’s 
little May-breakfast sortie in 1898, 
and his “defence” bears all the polish 
of two years waiting. _ “The only pre- 
paration that had been made for the 
war was made by the Americans,” 
says this naval apologist, “who ar- 
ranged everything in advance with 
pencil and paper!” 
x €M ® 

Art asan Aid Hear further this amiable 
to Warfag, maritime philosopher. 
“Admiral Dewey with pencil in hand 
noted the thickness of mantlets and 
casements and knew what energy was 
required to penetrate them. * * Bya 
simple mathematical calculation he 
arrived at the distance at which he 
could fight without himself receiving 
any harm, * * therefore, we were vul- 
nerable to all the projectiles of the 
enemy, which hevery well knew, while 
he got out of reach of our cannon 


An open Sea—a privateering prow— 
Art, Drama, Verse, and late adventure now— 
And then, a ‘‘Crow’s Nest’’ view of books, and men— 
A bit to talk about between myself and thou. 
(With apologies to Omar, the Persian.) 


(2000 meters) and remained out of 
reach all the while!” This will be 
great news to Americans. So Dewey 
did it with his little pencil!—ten 
Spanish ships destroyed, 412 men 
killed and wounded, 115,528 square 
miles of island territory “acquired,” 
Spain’s oriental foothold forever lost. 
Verily, it is the pencil which is might- 
ier than the sword! Truly the Scrib- 
bler is the social equal of the “Man 
With the Hoe!” 
x R&R 

As it Looks to On the heels of this 
the Other Fellow comes Captain Victor 
N. Concas y Palu, sometime com- 
mander of the “Infanta Maria Teresa,” 
and Cervera’s chief of staff. He 
blames Sampson for not ordering 
divers to close the sea valves of the 
“Colon,” and thus save her ; commends 
Schley’s “loop” to starboard which 
saved the “Brooklyn” from being 
rammed; asserts that the battle of 
Santiago, owing to the tortuousness of 
the channel, was a series of combats 
with each time a single ship against 
an entire squadron; and declares that 
two 13-inch shells from the “Iowa” put 
the “Teresa” out of action when there 
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seemed to be a chance for the latter’s 
escape. Congress should now vote 
special marksmanship medals to Cap- 
tain Bob Evans’ incomparable gun- 
ners. 
zw R R 

Happy Concas naively adds :““The 
Happenings! ‘Oregon,’ pursuing the 
‘Colon,’ bappened unconsciously to remain in 
the ‘dead range’ between the only two 
ranges on the ‘Colon’ powerful enough 
to reach her, always keeping just in the 
spot where the upper deck guns could 
not be trained upon her.” In view of 
Montojo’s and Concas’ 
grudging and back- 
handed admiration of 
American naval pro- 
wess, May we not ex- 
claim, with Prince 
Karl,“Vat happiness! 
To be two men, and 
she loves me both!” 


BR MR 


Plain Tales Deep sha- 
from the dows, as 
Ranks well as 
flashes of excitement 
and adventure, flit 
across the visage of 
grim War. The stor- 
ies told by honest ton- 
gues from the ranks 
are often more pa- 
thetic and more con- 
vincing than epau- 
letted testimony. It 
has been Havre Sac- 
que's privilege to read 
correspondence sent to 
Private Frank W. 
Shepherd, of B Bat- 
tery, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, from 
Private Charles Mc- 
Nally, of Company C, 
19th Infantry, now on 
the firing line in the 


THE “MARIA THERESA” 
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Philippines. McNally writes with a 
soldier’s directness of the neces- 
sarily trying times at the front in 
active service. He speaks of the 
troops of which his company was a 
part, taking a town behind five en- 
trenchments at daybreak one January 
morning: killing and wounding sixty 
of the opposing insurgents, at a loss of 
only one man wounded. He then tells 
feelingly of the investment of a little 
place called Karitan; of the two com- 
panies engaged taking quarters in a 
bamboo church; of a rude awakening 


IN FLAMES 


From ‘‘Off Santiago with Sampson,” Courtesy of Dana Estes & Co., Boston 
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at three in the morning by a shower of 
bullets at close range, and of shattered 
limbs as lasting mementoes of the af- 
fair. Then, being ordered to arrest 
the presidente of Karitan, February 5, 
he says: 
x M&M ® 
Gallant “We were just passing a 
Parker’s large rice field| when we 
Death were fired upon from the top 
of a hill. We all got to cover, and 
when we had been firing about twenty 
minutes word was passed along the 
line that one of our men was. killed. 
When we asked who it was, it near 
broke my heart to learn that it was 
my ‘bunkie,’ a young fellow named Par- 
ker—shot through the head, and never 
knew what hit him. He had been 
been very good to me when I wassick, 
and it broke me all up. We drove the 
insurgents out of the field and got his 
body.” Brave “Bunkie” Parker had 
a single line in the commander’s re- 
port of the slaughter; but there are 
whole volumes about him in.the hearts 
of his comrades. 
x MR RR 

From When that three million 
Far-Away appropriation is expended, 
“Hamakua” and trailing over hill and 
dale in Pacific ocean. slime, lies that 
long, black, snaky cable, over which 
Tritons bold will stub their toes, and 
mermaids, basking in the ooze, will 
bark their—fins, we shall be able to 
get quicker news from our. nearest 
American territory,—the Dole Do- 
main in the lordly isles of Sandwich. 
“The National Magazine’s” repre- 
sentative, Carl Schurz Smith, of Hilo, 
Hawaii, busy with “law’s delays,” 
nevertheless has time to write briefly 
of delightful hospitality extended him 
by the Horner plantation in the 


Hamakua district,—a plantation noted 
mainly for the choicest sugar-cane and 
coffee and the very finest thoroughbred 
horses in the Islands, 


Some enter- 
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taining pictures of life there—exclu- 
sively for “The National Magazine,” 
may be expected soon from Repre- 
sentative Smith. 

zm R R 
Has the You cannot hear Paga- 
Piano nini’s matchless violin, 
Really Spoken nor Savonarola’s burn- 
to;You? ing eloquence, but every 
lover of the Highest should go to hear 
a thoroghly good pianist like Madam 
Madeline Schiller play her chosen in- 
strument. “Oh,I don’t care for too 
classical music,” say some. That's 
because interpretations vary—because 
the soul-power is lacking. One does 
not listen enchanted to what one does 
not understand. When Madeline 
Schiller plays, what does her piano 
do?—it sings to the human heart. It 
appeals to the inner consciousness. -It 
compels attention. The piano is an 
instrument waiting for the magic 
touch,—only occasionally found, to 
make it move world-weary men and 
women as almost nothing else can. 
From beneath the gifted fingers of an 
interpreter like Madam Schiller the 
classics emerge, clothed not in the 
grave-robes of departed genius, but 
with new and splendid power. She 
lives a life of the highest ideals; and 
out of “fullness of her heart” her fin- 
gers speak volumes to all who “have 
ears to hear”. You haven’t heard the 
piano till you’ve heard such a woman 
virtuoso. 

x BR ® 
A Publisher The publishing of books 
Who Knows by such a judge of art as 
How is Robert Howard Russell, 
of New York, is almost as much of a 
blessing to book-lovers the world over 
as was the work of William Morris, the 
Kelmscott wonder-worker. His “‘Mar- 
lowe Book,” for instance,—a souvenir 
of reviews of the principal plays in 
which that sterling actress has ap- 
peared, is a portrait marvel. 
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HERE is an interesting historical 
= coincidence in the declaration of 
the candidacy of Admiral Dewey 
and the announcement which Zachary 
Taylor made for the presidency. 
Every war has produced its presi- 
dent since the nation was founded, 
and now who will be the military- 
hero president of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war? Some political seers assert 
that it is to be Governor Roosevelt 
as the successor of McKinley in 1904, 
while others solemnly declare that 
the military halo of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war will not withstand four years 
of changing political conviction, and for 
this reason Dewey is pointed out as 
the military-presidential candidate of 
the last war, without stating any pre- 
dictions as to an election. 


. ” * 


General Winfield S. Scott made the 
race too late—four years after the 
Mexican war—and old “Fuss and 
Feathers” was compelled to endure a 
defeat on the political battle-field. 
Taylor, however, was carried into 
office before the gloss had worn off his 
honors. He was, like Dewey, a 
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popular hero, in the true sense of the 
word, but was, perhaps,-more fortun- 
nate in escaping embarassing entangle- 
ments. “Old Rough and Ready” had 
been quite as indifferent to political 
platforms and quite as neglectful of 
exercising political prerogatives as Ad- 
miral Dewey, and was blissfully igno- 
rant of the fine distinctions that 
divide political parties. 

The humor of the situation could not 
be repressed, no matter how much 
the admiration for the hero of Manila. 
If President McKinley or W. J. Bryan 
had stepped upon the quarter-deck of 
the “Olympia” to fight the battle of 
Manila, they could not have been more 
honestly ignorant of what to do than 
Admiral Dewey, when his presidential 
aspirations bark was tossed upon the 
waves. Reporters were amazed at the 
naivete and the defiance the doughty 
admiral bestowed upon political prece- 
dent. He was dazed apparently at the 
irritating incidents involved in so 
simple a proposition as running for 
president. It was my good fortune to 
bein line with a coterie of correspon- 
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dents, with ears cocked eager for a 
word or sign that conveyed his plans 
and political principles. The Admiral’s 
personal remembrance of “The Na- 
tional Magazine” and Mr. Peter Mac- 
Queen, the correspondent in the Phil- 
ippines, accorded me the distinction 
of an audience. 

The audience resulted, however, in 
nothing more than a perfunctory iter- 
ation of what has been printed in the 
newspapers. 

Nevertheless, the ridicule of Ad- 
miral Dewey is ill-timed. He may be 
misled, he may have succumbed to 
the inevitable in an exaggeration of his 
power to overturn all precedent and 
rule the nation as he would command 
a battle-ship, but he still remains the 
hero of Cavite. 


—< ~~ 


HE Puerto Rican tariff question 
reached a climax during the month. 
To me, it was one of the most pictur- 
esque and interesting events of the 


session. I was crowded into a small 
space in the gallery, but when the 
party “whips” concentrated their 
efforts on the supreme moment to have 
every vote enrolled, the excitement of 
a foot ball or a base ball game was 
not lacking. The party enthusiasm 
glowed upon the cheeks of the oppos- 
ing sides, while the little band of nine 
Republicans and one Democrat who 
had withdrawn from the party whip 
appeared isolated and defiant. 


—<—>»o— 


HERE has been an unusual inter- 

est manifested in the series of 
articles published in “The National 
Magazine” on “Epoch Making Events 
in American History for the Nine- 
teenth Century.” One school teacher 
voices the sentiment of scores of 
other letters: “‘The National Maga- 
zine’ has done more to stimulate inter- 
est in my history classes than any 
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other periodical. It has helped to de. 
velope a robust and vigorousinterest in 
American history.” This is indeed a 
gratifying tribute. 

—<—~o— 


HE census of 1900 should give 

us some idea of the number 
of photographers, amateur and pro- 
fessional, in the United States. This 
is certainly an age of photography, and 
the revelations along this line are 
full of wonder and interest. 

A prize of $5.00 will be given 
by “The National Magazine” every 
month until further notice, for 
the most original, artistic and inter- 
esting photograph, suitable for a full 
page illustration in “The National 
Magazine.” Distinctively American 
subjects are preferred and all pictures 
must be fully -postpaid and reach this 
office not later than the 5th of the 
month preceding the issue when the 
prizes are announced, with the full 
name and address of the sender. The 
first illustration will appear in the 
July issue, and photographs must 
reach here prior to June 5th. Now for 
a brisk campaign with the lens and 
tripod, seeking under the sunny skies 
to perpetuate historical and romantic 
scenes, striking events and incidents, 
in the life of the period. 

: —<—>«o— 

EW people realize the importance 
which the department of agricul- 
ture has assumed during the past few 
years. Since the time of the late Jerry 
Rusk and his famous horse book, the de- 
partment has evoluted from a seed 
section of the patent office; applied 
science has become a part of American 
agricultural pursuit. Secretary Wil- 
son is one of the strong men in the 
cabinet, and owner of the largest short 
horn herd in the world. A practical 
farmer and agricultural editor who 
knows what he talks about, his 
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bulletins are regularly sent to 60,000 
farmers, aside from the regular de- 
mands for reports on various technica 1 
topics. There was a feeling of national 
pride when he showed me coffee, tea, 
figs, bananas, sugar, in fact samples 
of every species of the necessaries of 
life, grown in American possessions. 
American farming, conducted in the 
spirit of progress that entersinto other 
pursuits, is something more than drud- 
gery. Ex-Consul Monaghan, of Chem- 
nitz, Germany, told me that we are 
utilizing Germany’s applied science 
in farm methods. Why is not B. A. 
Bachelor of Agriculture, as much of a 
distinguished degree as Bachelor of 
Arts? 
—<— 

R. BARRETT, recently returned 

minister from Siam is agitating 
the subject of a consular schoolin Wash- 
ington, something similar to the course 
laid out for the army and navy at 
West Point and Annapolis. The 
scheme is not looked upon with par- 
ticular favor, as it is believed that 
actual experience is about the only 
thing that brings out consular capa- 
bilities, and it is feared that it might 
have the same fate as the oft repeated 
attempt to establish schools of jour- 
nalism. In former days when the 
father took the son into actual busi- 
ness, and gave him practical experi- 
ence, there were better results, than 
the rushed “business college” course 
and “languages taught in six days.” 

—<~3Y~o 

i Sees June issue of “The National 

Magazine” will be an unusually 
strong and interesting number and we 
desire to have all readers of the maga- 
zine enrolled on our subscription 
books. Can you not send in a trial 
subscription at once? Every one 
counts, and we have some special pro- 
positions to make to reliable and ener- 
getic young men and women, who 
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think they could interest people in in- 
vesting $1.00 for “The National Ma- 
gazine” one year. We want to enlist 
many earnest young people who feel 
an enthusiasm in “The National Maga- 
zine.” A number of young men who 
have already succeeded in securing 
300 subscribers each, will leave in 
July for a tour to London, Brussels 
and the Paris exposition with the edi- 
tor of “The National Magazine,” who 
is to pass his vacation in touring Europe 
with them. The party includes some 
of the brightest young men in the 
country, who will thus be enabled to 
realize their dreams of visiting the old 
world. Now, what these young men 
have done, others cando. The Euro- 
pean trip proposition is now closed, but 
we have other equally good offers to 
make to the right kind of representa- 
tives. Let us hear from you. 
—<~~ 

HEN you have worked and wor- 

ried all day for thirty consecu- 
tive days, trying to get out a maga- 
zine that will suit: every individual 
man, woman, child and politician in 
America; and have set up half of every 
night to read proofs and a bushel or so 
of manuscripts, and have gone to bed 
dreaming of future vexations, and 
then—and then—when the subscrib- 
ers say their word of praise or criticism 
(one dollar enclosed) the reward of it 
all is apparent. Fame beckons on 
to renewed effort to deserve it. 
Our friends throughout this great, 
good and glorious country, in which 
the hens set all of the time and the 
sun sets some of the time, have acted 
as a sort of pneumatic cushion 
during our vicissitudious journey 
along the rocky path of Fame. 
Their kind words of criticism and com- 
mendation, and the liberal extracts 
made from our pages, encourage us 
in the effort to excel all previous is- 
sues each succeeding month. 





























the carriage house, and at the in- 

terruption of their accustomed 
twilight chat, a hush fell upon the 
assembled vehicles. Through the 
opening the man drew a handsome, 
pneumatic-tired road wagon of the 
latest make; then departed, after clos- 
ing and locking the door. 

The busy talk in the room began 
again. Grandpa Rockaway, keying 
himself up to his former eloquence, re- 
sumed :— 

“There is no disputing the fact that 
our manufacturers are the greatest in 
the world. Carriage-making in the 
United States is of a peculiar and 
original character. Originality and 
invention is the birthright of our peo- 
ple. Every year sees new models 
with vast improvements upon the 
old—” 

“Not 


Te coachman opened the door of 


in your case,” interrupted 
Miss Phaeton. 

“No, not in my case, friend, simply 
because I am of a superannuated 


style. I have passed so much out of 
use as a pleasure carriage that the 
makers need give me no consideration 
in the baffling competition of styles. 
But our road wagons, for instance; 
they show a constant change in style 
and improvement, as regularly as the 
year comes round.” 

“That's right,” spoke up a ’96 road 
wagon, “my firm was the first to turn 
out practical carriages with pneumatic 
tires, and upon my first appearance I 
cut a big swath. Now everything 
wears them, from a motor-cab down 
toa sulky. I’m anxious to wheel up 
against a 1900 buggy, he’s sure to 
have at least a half a dozen new 
points that lay over me.” 

“It seems that only a few others 
like myself can live on their past rep- 
utation,”. assented Grandma Broug- 
ham. “But who’s this newcomer that 
has been left here by Thomas without 


an introduction? Speak up, friend.” 

“Yes, who are you?’*encouraged the 
others. 

The newcomer slipped the cover off 
his dash lamp, and eyed his question- 
ers good-naturedly. With sparkling 
humor in his look he answered: 

“My friends, I am one of the 1900 
models. you have just been talking 
about. But you'll have}to guess at 
my name. You used to be bright, 
and one of you surely ought to solve 
the riddle. Here it is: 


I come from where there’s hundreds there, 
Though in our shop but one, 

Goes to its fate in duplicate, 
The only place its done.”’ 


There was a rattle and a scramble 
from the farther corner of the room as 
the '96 road wagon hurriedly pushed 
its way over to the speaker. “Great 
Caesar’s Ghost! its my 1900 relative,” 
he burst out, advancing with his han- 
dle extended for a brotherly grasp. 
“Well, how are you, old Spokes? I was 
wondering where I could run across 
you.” Then pulling off the cover and 
turning to the astonished vehicles, 
with a thill affectionately over the 
other’s tire, he said: 

“Friends, let"me introduce my new 
relation, ‘The Whalebone Road Wagon’ 
of the S. R. Bailey & Co. shops at 
Amesbury, Mass.” 

“Well, oil my bearings; who'd 
a-thought it!” exclaimed Grandma 
Brougham, advancing to meet the 
newcomer. “I can’t say as I see much 
family resemblance, unless it is is the 
way you are put together.” 

“That’s just the point,” proudly in- 
terposed the ’96 road wagon. “Solid 
round axles, tubular perches, pivot 
springs, spring cushions, new seat, and 
and a dozen minor points, but we are 
still put together the same—made in 
duplicate. Don’t you remember, ‘goes 
to its fate in duplicate; that is what 
he meant. Our factory is the only 
one which makes the hundreds of lit- 





